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Concrete Buildings at West Brompton. 


R. FOWLER, the en- 
gineer in chief of the 
Metropolitan and the 
Metropolitan District 
Railways, and his 
former colleague, Mr. 
T. M. Johnson, and 
present assistant, Mr. 
B. Baker, have made 
use of concrete very 
largely in the works 
of that line. A good 
example of their use 
of concrete is to be 
seen at present at the 
Cannon-street Station 
of the District line, now 
fast approaching com- 
pletion. The backing 
of the retaining walls, 
and of the covered 
ways of the inner 
circuit throughout the 
greater part of the 
route, is of concrete, 
which has well served 

its purpose. The engineer, enamoured appa- 

rently with the material, thought it appli- 
cable to more extensive uses, and with this 
view probably a crucial test of its tenacity and 
bearing powers was applied in the construction 
of a bridge, near West Brompton, about two 
years ago, described in our pages at the time. 

The single arch was of 75 ft. span, with a rise of 

only 7 ft.6 in. 1 was originally only a narrow 

rib, 12 ft. wide, afterwards widened: to 40 ft. 

The depth of concrete at the crown was 8 ft. 

6 in., at the hannches 8 ft. 6}in. The narrow 

rib stood a strain of wagons loaded with sand 

and iron equal on the crown to 15 tons per 
superficial foot. The load was left on all night, 
and for some time into the next day, without the 
detection of the slightest symptom of failure. 

This trial bridge has since been removed, to 

make room for an extra line of rails, but was 

enough in the test it bore to fully jastify the 
much more extensive use of concrete now in 
course of execution by the Metropolitan District 

Company, We regret to have to notice a serious 

misadventure that has occurred in relation to 

the more extended use to which we refer. 

It may be known to our readers that the 
Metropolitan and the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way Companies, although apparently “ one 
Concern,” have really, for some time past, lived 
together a “ cat and dog life.” The whole of the 
inner Circuit, as yet opened, has been hitherto 
worked by the Metropolitan Company, under an 
agreement, which expires at the end of this 
month. From the 1st of July next it is intended 
that the Metropolitan District Company shall 
Work its own part of the system by its own 
rolling stock. This, of course, means the pro- 
Vision of engines, carriages, and wagons, and 
Premises for their housing, repair, and manu- 
facture if the company think fit. These premises 
are being provided in a very spacious area that 
the District Company has purchased to the west 
of the double junction of the District line with 
the West London at West Brompton. 

These works, in so far as walls are concerned, 





it has been determined to construct of concrete. 
These great concrete works embrace, first of all, 
a boundary wall of great length. It is a fair 
piece of work as far as executed, and is 
compounded of blue lias lime from Warwickshire. 
The foundation, laid upon solid stuff, is about 
2 ft. wide by 2 ft. deep, of concrete; the wall 
from the ground level is 7 ft. high, and batters 
6in. on the outer side,—that is, from a thickness 
of 15 in. at the bottom to 9 in. at the top. It is 
strengthened by piers on the outside, at about 
60 ft. apart. The method of construction in this 
wall is the same as is followed in the larger works 
to be hereafter referred to. Strong standards, at 
suitable distances, are fixed and bolted at top 
and bottom, and strengthened with stays at the 
feet. On one side batten-boards of about 6 in. 
by 13 in., are nailed all the height. These are 
machine-dressed on the inside, and finished flush 
and fairly jointed. The foundation having been 
laid, a batten-board is let in within the standards 
on the operating side, and the concrete is put in, 
and the sides are worked with the shovel so as to 
drive in the stones from the surface and leave a 
clean finish of plaster, so to speak, next the 
boards. So, upwards the .work is proceeded 
with ; being taken in lengths, bond is obtained 
by “ toothings,” in the same manner as in brick- 
work, This boundary wall, of blue lias and 
gravel in the proportions of 1 to 5, shows good 
surfaces on both sides, and is finished by a little 
scraping and pointing. 

Larger erections in the same material are in 
progress on the ground. These consist of 
a running shed, 165 ft. long by 54 ft. wide, 
and near it, connected by a traverser, a repairing- 
shop, 103 ft. long by 60 ft. wide. Again, ad- 
joining these, are to be carriage-sheds and a 
smithy, each of the buildings above 80 ft. long 
by 60 ft. wide. There will also be carriage-shops 
265 ft. long by 75 ft. wide, and a carriage-shed, 
260 ft. long by 51 ft. wide. The engine-shed 
will have four lines of rail, and the carriage-shed 
five lines. 

All the large buildings, to which reference has 
been made, are to have their foundations and 
walls entirely of concrete, and a beginning 
had been made with one of them, which has 
come, if not to a bad ending, to at least a very 
ugly interruption. The end wall, and about 70 ft. 
of a side wall connected with it, had been got 
up, the one toa height of about 30 ft., and the 
other toa height of 20 ft., when the timber sup- 
ports were removed; this had not been long 
done before the two walls fell, breaking as flag- 
stones might have done, and in such a manner 
as to show that the greater part of the material 
employed was well fitted for its intended use. 
Wefirstsaw thestructure about three weeks ago, 
and learned,—theinformation causing a misgiving 
at the time,—that the lower portion of these con- 
crete walls was to be of blue lias and gravel up 
to the ground-line, and the main portion of the 
wall to be of Portland cement and gravel; pro- 
portion, seven to one. The foundations were a 
mass of about 3 ft. wide by 3 ft. thick of the 
blue lias conerete. Above the foundations the 
wall is carried for 4 ft. in a thickness of 
2 ft. 1 in., to a height of within 1 ft. below the 
proposed rail level. Above that, the wall is of 
Portland cement concrete, 18 in. thick. 

As is well known, Portland cement concrete 
sets very rapidly, whereas concrete of blue lias 
goes on hardening for years; the first is often 
harder in a few hours than the other becomes in 
as many months. The project of lias concrete 
foundations and footings would have served the 
purpose, doubtless, if they had been in the 
ground or well packed on both sides; but 
through some strange inadvertence this seems 
to have been forgotten, and the lias concrete 
wall, which rises above the present ground 
level, was not protected up to the height to 
which it is to be banked with made ground, and 


to the superincumbent weight of the consolidated 
Portland concrete wall above it. Experience will 
doubtless teach the builders as to the conduct 
of their future operations. 

The walls, as already stated, of these shops 
and sheds will be 18 in. thick. They will be 
strengthened by piers 3 ft. by 2 ft., from 12 ft. 
to 14 ft. apart. The greater number of the 
erections will have cross roofs, with double queen- 
post principals, set at about 15 ft. apart, sup- 
ported on columns. The roofs will be about a 
third of glass, the remainder of slates, the 
purlins being, of course, horizontal. Where side 
lights are introdaced, they will be by cast-iron 
windows with semicircular heads, and cast with 
lugs to let into the concrete. 

We hope to be able to report favourably in 
fature numbers upon the progress and successful 
completion of these interesting works in con- 
crete; and in order that this may be the case, 
we advise a revision of the system which is being 
pursued. The timber mould, so to speak, in 
which the concrete is placed is, itself, a very 
costly and bungling contrivance. 








AMONG THE INTERNATIONAL 
PICTURES.* 


A Question which naturally suggests itself on 
passing from the East to the West galleries at 
the Exhibition is, “What are the distinctive 
characteristics of the English school of painting, 
as contrasted with any or all of the Continental 
schools ? What has it in particular which they 
have not, and what failings are there peculiarly 
its own?” Such a query would probably have 
been much more easy to answer twenty-five 
years ego than it is in this year of grace 1871. 
We are certainly becoming less insular than we 
were, in art as in other things. The hard-and- 
fast line of demarcation between English and 
Continental art is so far being broken through 
that, although something in the general look and 
tone of the pictures tells us that we are in the 
English Gallery, there are isolated paintings 
here which we might almost as naturally expect 
to find taking place in the French or Belgian 
galleries, just as there are in those galleries (in 
the latter particularly) paintings not easily dis- 
tinguishable in style and manner from the works 
of some of the best known English artists of the 
present generation. Then, too, we have natural- 
ised among ourselves some able and distinguished 
artists of foreign lineage, such as Mr. Alma 
Tadema, whose works are not only becoming like 
familiar faces on our Exhibition walls, but are 
influencing the style and manner of some of our 
own artists. What there is peculiar to the English 
school, therefore, cannot be so well generalised 
as noted more in detail; though it is impossible 
not to recognise in a large proportion of our paint- 
ings a comparative lowness of scale in colour, 
and a lack of intensity and of definite 
point and aim in dealing with the subject 
treated. What, for instance, is it which causes 
so carefully and correctly painted a picture as 
A. Johnston’s “ Flight of Mary of Modena”’ (145) 
to fail so completely in arousing any interest in 
us? There is no definite fault to charge against 
the work ; but it is simply mediocre and totally 
unimpassioned : there is no evidence that the 
painter has felt his subject strongly, and he 
naturally cannot make the spectator feel it. We 
wish very much the same remark were not so 
applicable as it unfortunately is to a very large 
number of what are called “ historical paintings ” 
by English artists: so it is, however ; and rarely 
indeed do we see a picture of this class which 
in any degree intensifies our conception of or 
interest in the sabject it illustrates. So with 
‘Helen of Kirconnell” (26), another picture 
from last year’s Academy, with which there is 
no special fault to find, save that it simply vul- 
garises the deep and stern pathos of the old 
ballad which it professes to illustrate. That dire 
sin called “common-place” is, we fear, the 
standing defection of too many English painters. 
Among works which are nowise open to such a 
charge many will recognise with pleasure Mr. 
Poynter’s masterly and original little picture, 
“ Andromeda” (43), where the cold blue drapery, 
flying wildly in thu wind, intensifies the expression 
of forlorn terror in the beautiful figure, showing 
how an artist of genius can create a new interest 





* See p. 378, ante, 
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in an sppareutly hackneyed subject. This picture 
will be better done justice to in its present 
position than in the corner where it was hidden 
away in the Academy last year, where many 
visicors entirely missed it. We welcome as an 
old friend, too, Leighton’s “ Mermaid” (36: so 
entitled in the catalogue, but really an illustra- 
tion of Goethe's well-known ballad, “ The Water 
rushed, the Water swelled’’), one of the earlier 
works in which the painter indulged his peculiar 
fondness for perhaps over-wrought contrasts of 
flesh tint. Halswelle’s “ Pilgrims of the Santa 
Scala” (84), with less than usual of the artist’s 
mannerism, is perhaps the best in point of com- 
position that he has exhibited; the contrast 
between the soft beauty of the kneeling woman 
and the rugged eternness of the bandit (?) is 
happily conceived. Prinsep’s ‘ Death of Cleo- 
patra” scarcely improves on acquaintance ; style 
there is, but little energy or genuine feeling ; the 
same artist's ‘ Venice, 1560” (349), with less of 
his characteristic manner, is more interesting 
and tells its tale better. Of an older artist, also 
with a strong idiosyncrasy of style, we have 
perhaps the best specimen he has ever painted, 
as illustrating his own peculiar powers, for with 
such ascene as the “ Song of Philomena by the 
beautiful Lake,’ from the Decameron (61), the 
peculiar mystical tone and scale of colour, which 
give a too unreal aspect to some of Poole’s 
works, are completely in keeping; the soft 
dreamy light which falls on the wooded lake, 
the group of musing figures in the foreground, 
all breathe the very air of romance, tempting us 
to linger— 





** till we do beget 
That golden time again.” 

In contrast to this we may notice, a few paces 
off, F. Walker's “ The Plough” (73), farther ex- 
plained in last year’s Academy catalogue by the 
sentence, ‘Man goeth forth unto his work and 
his labour until the evening;” one of those 
pictures belonging peculiarly to modern feeling, 
which seek to connect the outward aspects of 
nature with some of the sadder problems of 
earnest work-day life, and lose none of their 
poetry and interest on that account; a work in 
feeling and execution alike honourable to the 
school which has produced it. Among other 
paintings where figures are the predominant 
source of interest, but which come mainly under 
the head of genre, we note the same artist’s ad- 
mirable study of the nude, not in its most clas- 
sical developments, under the title of “The 
Bathers” (389), deformed only by that some- 
what sickly yellowish-green tone in the land- 
scape which this artist is now happily getting 
quit of. Mr. H. S. Marks’s heterogeneous-locking 
band of musicians are still on their way to 
“the Minstrels’ Gallery” (10), but the painter 
himself has been in other regions, and appeals 
to our philanthropy with his significant question, 
“ What are the shepherds doing that the lambs go 
astray ?” the “lamb” showing a round cropped 
head, devoid enough of malice, over the rail of 
the “ dock at a court of quarter sessions” (374) ; 
& pendant to the kindly satire expressed_in the 
sketch, “ Before the Bench in the State School 
of Compulsory Education” (191). As to Mr. 
Tidey’s “ Union” and “Repeal of the Union” 
(137 and 143), we have little faith in any such 
repeals,” and fully expect the “parties” to 
make it up again ; but in point of tone and style 
we prefer E. Barclay’s ‘‘ Whittling” (442), espe- 
cially with so comely a rustic belle to look on at 
the operation ; to be sure there is a mannerism 
in the flat treatment and low tone of the figures, 
but it is a mannerism pleasant and characteristic 
enough, reminding us by the way of the manner 
of that other painter of rustic figures, Mr. Mason, 
unfortunately conspicuous by absence, whose 
thinly-painted, expressive figures gave us the 
poetry of country life, removed one degree, literally 
and figuratively, from the hard reality of nature. 
Of the said reality there is enough and to spare 
in Erskine Nicol’s representation of the “Renewal 
of the Lease Refused’ (85), one of the best and 
most refined (or, may we say, least unrefined ?) 
specimens of this artist’s portrayal of Irish 
humour. Our sympathies are bespoken for other 
than home scenes by J. Stirling, in his admirably- 
painted little picture of the “ Water-seller of 
Morocco” (360), equally good in the finish, the 
colour, and the grouping and attitude of the two 
thirsty children who wait for the welcome supply 
out of the skin of water. “Begun at Tangiers, 
1868 ; finished in Paris, 1870,” is the short sketch 
given of its history. “The Toilet of a Lady of 
Ancient Rome” (379), by C. W. Nicholls, looks 
& little too like an intentional yet not completely 
successful imitation of the hard, precise style 





and finish of certain French painters : the subject 
wants interest in itself, despite the compassion 
inevitably excited for the lackless handmaid who 
has broken a bottle dedicated to “the cosmetic 
powers,” and at whose feet the lion’s head, 
forming part of the foot-rug, grins with a 
ludicrous repetition of the scowl of thelady. To 
retarn to modern life: it is perhaps significant, 
in a way, that paintings of every-day life of the 
upper Classes ran with us so much into open-air 
scenes, while the French artists keep us con- 
tinually in the boudoir. As to the com- 
parative interest of the two we fear there 
can be little doubt: the place of Caranud 
and Goupil is supplied, in English galleries, by 
the painters of water parties and tea-garden 
réunions, such as Field’s “ Henley-on-Thames ” 
(104) and Archer’s “ Tea on the Grass” (114), 
whereof it may be said verily that they “smell 
of bread-and-butter.” Among pictures, too, 
which would be painted nowhere but in England 
may be noted those ‘‘ Meets of Sir Blank Blank’s 
Hounds,” and other such “sporting”? subjects, 
which must not a little puzzle the foreign con- 
noisseur intent to define their motive or value. 
We wiil compound, rather than these, for Faed’s 
cottage-scenes, not ill-represented in this gallery, 
albeit opining that sach subjects have been 
“done to death,” and that the taste which sees 
pathos and humour only in representations of 
what is called “ humble life” is as one-sided, as 
much based on cant and fashion, as any other 
prejudice. Humour of a different type from this is 
exemplified in Slocambe’s “ The King’s Pictures, 
1645” (131), examined with a mixture of 
curiosity and contempt by the virtuous eyes of 
certain steeple-hatted Puritans, who affect not 
to find the subjects at all to their taste. J. D. 
Watson’s “Student” (192), reclining on an 
antique chest, and studying his mistress’s face, 
rather than any less interesting book, is a pic- 
ture of more refinement and feeling than we 
meet with every day; nor must we pass over 
Wallie’s “ His Highness and his Excellency the 
Ambassador of the Florentine Republic” (473), 
two figures in the costume of the great period of 
that Republic, sitting in dégagé unofficial atti- 
tudes on a marble seat, in animated discourse,— 
an interesting and suggestive work. Among 
that interesting class of pictures depending for 
their expression on the pose, costume, or feeling 
of a single figure, are two very French in 
feeling,—Mrs, Charretie’s ‘ What sball my Song 
be to-night ?” (158) and M. Claxton’s “ Nature 
and Art” (451) the latter a very thinly-draped 
female figure drawing a curtain to contemplate a 
picture of unadorned nature, the subject and man- 
ner reminding us of some of Coomans’s paintings, 
bat with far less finish. Taylor's “ Unfor- 
tunate Shareholder” (302), a full-sized half. 
length, reading the unwelcome news of the 
depressed state of the market, has a kind of 
ruefal pathos in the anxious lines of the face; 
and for intense feeling, of another description, 
perhaps there are few pictures in the gallery 
which one would be less likely to pass without 
turning to look at than the solitary figure on the 
seashore, with hands clasped over the head, by 
Cave Thomas, called “ The Reverie” (288), a fine 
imaginative conception. Some other notable 
and well-known works have been before alluded 
to as ‘present. In portrait our reputation is 
saved by G. F. Watts, whose masterly heads of 
Lord Lawrence, Carlyle, and others, above all his 
noble half-length of Herr Joachim, violin in 
hand, are on the high road to become “ old 
masters” if they last out the right and requisite 
time to ripen such distinction. In his  Ksau” 
(385), and his portrait of “ Miss Prinsep ” (165), 
a sitting figure in a blue dress before a piano, the 
same artist gives example of his versatility of 
manner. Mr. Watts’s portraits rise to the 
dignity of high art. 

As to landscape, we are not altogether well 
represented, not in oil at least; though there is 
@ fair collection, sufficient to mark clearly enough 
the characteristic tone and feeling of English 
landscape-painting ; its realism, its want of 
definite aim and purpose, its facility (some time 
ago recognised as a characteristic by a French 
critic), in the representation of cornfields. 
Lucas’s “ Evening” (35), a view over a golden 
sunlit field of corn, is, perhaps, a picture which 
as to subject, finish, and colour would scarcely be 
found among the productions of any other nation ; 
the feeling for this particular aspect of nature 
being a peculiarly English one, as evidenced in 
our literature also. Knight’s “ Crawley Rocks, 
Oxwich Bay” (19), is a well-painted coast scene ; 
in which class of subjects also we have some of 
the well-known pictures (“The Acre by the 





Sea,” 361, being about the best) of J. C. Hook, 
who, however, certainly exaggerates the green of 
the rocks and lead-blue of the sea, just as J. 8, 
Naish in turn exaggerates Hook. Still, these 
are paintings with a marked style, and at least 
free from that distressingly ‘ painty” look 
which oppresses us in some other sea-pieces, 
Among other pictures bearing a manner of their 
own in the artist’s view of nature may be vamed 
Hunt’s “ A Welsh Stream in November” (130), 
Hall’s A Breeze up Channel” (135), a really 
fine study of green watery sea; and H. W. 
Oakes’s “ Autumn” (160), the subject merely a 
brown stream and some thin trees, bat fall of 
distinctive character. Gosling’s “ English Har. 
vest Field” (183) is one of the best and least- 
mannered specimens we have seen of the national 
subject, very well and carefully composed, and 
very atmospheric. One Creswick (291) is a very 
good example of this peculiarly English land. 
scape-painter of the old school; and E. Edwards’s 
“ Winter Evening at Twickenham Reach” (333) 
is a smal! landscape with much solemnity of 
feeling about it. One of the best things in the 
galleries, combining freedom of touch with 
accuracy of effect, is Inchbold’s ‘“ Venice— 
Piazetta and Ducal Palace ” (359) a picture very 
peculiar and original in tone and execution, 
H. W. B. Davis’s “ Ambleteuse Bay” and “On 
the French Coast” (416 and 420) should not be 
passed over; and there are others, new and old, 
worth attention, including one or two of the best 
of Graham and M‘Whirter, which need only be 
alluded to; but, as a general rule, we cannot 
fail to note in the English landscapes a large 
proportion of mere accurate painting, a defi. 
ciency of predominating motive and feeling, as 
contrasted with the French, though counter- 
balanced by a great and conscientious attention 
to nature. Amony paintings of architectural 
subjects, which are not numerous, we may per- 
haps safely challenge avy other nation to show 
architectural pictures of such artistic excellence 
in tone, composition, and colour, combined with 
such accuracy of drawing as in the sketches (for 
some of them are scarcely more) of the late 
D. Roberts, of “ St. Paul’s from the Thames,” and 
other adjuncts of the metropolis. W. W. Deane’s 
“Cortile of a Genoese Palace” (202) is worth 
notice,—rather, however, as an architectural view 
than a picture, in the usual sense of the word, 
An Englishman may look with some pride on 
the water-colour gallery, not only as we are the 
only nation possessing a water-colour school at 
all, but in view also of the very high degree of 
excellence characterising a large proportion both 
of the landscapes and figure pictures in this de- 
partment. The recent tendency to the use of 
body-colour (which, unless very sparingly em- 
ployed, is no true water-colour, but only a means 
to make water-colour do what oil can do better), 
is less apparent in this collection than in some 
of the smaller exhibitions of one at least of our 
water-colour societies. Amovg figure-subjects 
we meet our old friends “ Marguerite and Faust, 
by J. D. Linton (1,587), and can only wonder 
again that the artist who could give so tender 
and original’a rendering of the immortal love- 
story should have failed so completely in his 
attempt to portray Mephistopheles; we are 
surprised, however, to find this work still, ap- 
parently, on the artist’s hands. This, and Tidey’s 
two large and elaborate drawings, “‘ The Night 
of the Betrayal,’ and “Christ Blessing Little 
Children” (1,728 and 1,782) are satisfactory 
proofs of what may be done with figure subjects 
of no inconsiderable size and importance in pure 
water-colour. An admirable specimen, too, of 
fine composition as to light and colour effect, 
and broad handling, is Madame Bisschop’s (née 
Kate Swift) “Consolation of Age,” (1,603), & 
girl reading to an old lady. Miss Lucy Madox 
Brown’s “ Aprés Je Bal” (1,721), is @ drawing 
not to be passed over, and with a “ moral too; 
and C. Haag’s “Sheik Michuel el Musrab 
(1,756) will escape the notice of none who have 
an eye for rich and glowing colour. Absolons 
“ Sir Roger de Coverley,” aud other previously- 
known drawings by J. D. Watson and others, 
will be welcomed again; and a small —- 
by ©. Green, “A Reverie” (1763), a single 
small female figure musing over & tambour- 
frame, is very suggestive and fall of feeling. 
S. Pope’s “Hours of Leisure” (1,797) is pe 
scene of placid enjoyment, almost enough Bc 
make one lazy in sympathy with the well- . 
old monk with the flate to his lips. Pinwel s 
two drawings of “The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(1724 and 1736), were probably intended to 
tally with the grotesque humour of Browning § 
famous “ child’s story,” butit is easier to embody 
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this kind of humour with pen than with pencil ; 
the drawings are somewhat too grotesque, and 
not pleasant in colour. Among landscapes, 
that branch of natural representation to which 
water colour, with its soft aérial tints and 
distances, lends itself so happily, we need 
hardly say that A. P. Newton gives us a 
sight of one of those mighty hills in which he 
delights, where the mountains, though repre- 
sent2d on an actually small scale, increase in 
size and scale as we study the drawing, and get 
imbued with the artist’s meaning and feeling. 
A, W. Hunt’s “Childe Roland” (1,571), and 
A. W. Williams’s “Sunny Showers, Isle of 
Skye” (1,654), are each in its way fine exam- 
ples of what water-colour can accomplish in 
extended and aérial effects: the sunset skies of 
Vacher and Mogford have not lost their glow; 
(perhaps we could dispense with the constant 
repetition of the same effect in the drawings of 
the latter); Hargitt still finds Highland cattle 
invaluable as a foreground high-light for his 
dark laadscapes; and A. MacCallum shows us 
by no means the least laboured and successfal 
of his tree studies, in “ The Oaks of Cranbourne 
Chase, Early Morning,” a beantifal translation 
both of trees and of morning effect ; and, truth 
to say, we like this artist better on this scale 
than im those great fields of canvas displaying 
studies of the trunks of forest trees, whereby he 
is known to frequenters of the Academy, and 
which aways strike us as larger than the sub- 
ject-matter demands, or is worth. One small 
drawiog, by’ Miss Frances Keys, is worth par- 
ticular mention for its originality of idea and 
treatment; “ Lost on the Mountains” (1,667), 
a dark twilight scene, the sky nearly filled up by 
the outline of a bleak mountain, the foreground 
even more desolate with morass and reeds, 
among which is dintinguishable the form of a 
solitary stray lamb, the one spot of light in the 
composition; nothing could better intensify the 
loneliness and vastness of such a scene than the 
figare of this hapless little wanderer, a mere 
point amid the darkening landscape: it is a 
poem worthy of Wordsworth. 

And so we take leave for the present of the 
International pictures, not finding perhaps so 
much of novelty, or so marked an illustration of 
the peculiar strength and weakness of various 
schools, as we had hoped for: comparative de- 
ficiencies, which are perhaps to be accounted for 
partly by the disturbed state of the Continent of 
late, partly by the prevalence of a feeling that 
the present Exhibition was experimental merely, 
and a consequent doubt as to importance as a 
medium for the making known of now works. 
The general success of the experiment, so far, 
will probably arouse greater interest on the part 
of artists when it is repeated, which repetition, 
however, we hope will be only at such intervals 
as will afford time for marked progress between 
each, and for the adequate development of works 
of art of sufficient importance to justify such a 
comparative exhibition of the progress of various 
nations, This (as we before hinted) will not be 
the case if the Exhibition be made an annual 
one ; there will not in that case be matter to fill 
it satisfactorily, and it will degenerate only into 
an ordinary assemblage of pictures, wheat and 
tares together. We should say that intervals of 
three years would be the shortest at which to 
hold international exhibitions of high art, if the 
art is to be really worthy of the occasion. 











FURNITURE AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Wuar is it that we look for in farniture such 
as may be worthy of the dwellings of civilised 
and cultivated people? We may commence with 
the simplest desideratum, and say that, in the 
first place, it must, before all other qualities, be 
characterised by solidity and durable appearance 
and construction. Nothing more completely and 
immediately debases the aspect of an apartment 
than flimsy and rickety-looking furniture, in 
which material has been “gayed” in every 
direction, and which appears as if starved and 
ready to fall to pieces under any but the most 
Cautious usage. This quality of strength and 
solidity it is which forms one of the most 
striking distinctions between old furniture and 
that which is turned out by a certain sort of 
Cabinetmakers in the present day. Many an 
old sideboard or elbow-chair, the design of which 
Cannot very well be defended on the best artistic 
Principles, derives a kind of patriarchal dignity, 
nevertheless, from its massive and durable 
aspect, so radically distinct from the cheap and 





showy type of the present day, which gives us 
but few specimens of domestic furniture that 
seem likely to fulfil what Cobbett thought the 
great end to be looked to in the fabrication of 
the poor man’s table, that it should be an heir- 
loom for fature generations. We must not, on 
the other hand, be cumbered by needless and 
ostentatious weight or clumsiness, especially in 
objects which have to be shifted about occasion- 
ally. We want the general form to be graceful or 
picturesque, without displaying either weakness 
or a tortuous straining after effect ; we want the 
construction and design to be such as may be 
naturally suggested by the material; and we 
want ornament judiciously applied,—that is, not 
jambled indiscriminately over the whole thing 
(as if a rich effect would come of itself if you 
only laid on the gilding thick enough), but ap- 
plied with an obvious motive, and in positions 
where it may be seen and admired without inter- 
fering with, or being interfered with by, the 
practical use and purpose of the particular 
article of furniture of which it forms the decora- 
tion. These do not seem, stated broadly, very 
unreasonable or unattainable stipulations, yet 
they are not often thoroughly fulfilled in any 
one article of modern furniture. 

Before passing a few remarks on the speci- 
mens of furniture design in the Exhibition, we 
may take note of three specimens of carved 
white marble chimney-pieces placed together in 
the gallery adjoining the north-east staircase. 
Chimneypieces, though not in one sense looked 
on as furniture, may, in point of design, be 
classed under that head, and afford some of the 
best opportunities for the display of decorative 
treatment of a refined and ornate type. Consider- 
ing how expensive and beautiful are some of the 
materials used for this class of work, it is vexa- 
tious to find them so constantly thrown away on 
designs of the most commonplace quality. In 
the present case we must repeat the same regret 
over the chimneypieces by Messrs. Mignot- 
Delstanche and Tainsy (2,728-9, both from 
Belgium), which are in the usual style of Louis 
Quinze and Louis Quatorze work respectively, 
without a single new idea either a3 to design or 
treatment of the material, the carving of which 
is very tame and spiritless, though elaborated to 
such an extent as to render the works costly, 
however inartistic. The third specimen, by A. 
Beernaert (2,726), though not ia a very good 
style either, is far superior in point of treatment, 
the ornament being well and somewhat thought- 
fully conventionalised, aud treated with the 
hard, precise lines and delicate contour to which 
marble so admirably lends itself. In most 
English “‘ show-rocms,” this would certainly pass 
as one of the best chimney-pieces, regarded as 
an architectural design. To go round, however, 
to the farniture proper in the saloons between 
the main picture-galleries of the western side: 
we are conscious, on looking through this some- 
what random collection, that, at all events, the 
old elegancies of weak and what were supposed 
to be “graceful” curves, in the arms and 
backs of chairs, &c., twisting and turning in any 
but the natural way of using the wood, have 
mostly departed, among our own manufacturers 
especially. In the Bahl farniture, exhibited by 
L. Mignienne (console and cabinet tables, &c., 
Nos. 3,074-5-6) we do see some specimens of that 
style of gorgeous, over-wrought fancy article, all 
a-blaze with nymphs, griffias, and gilding, in 
lavish profusion, which the author of “ Lothair” 
would probably consider the ne plus ultra of 
farniture for a “habitable” mansion, and of 
which, when you have called them “ very hand- 
some” (a phrase which we heard two or three 
times applied to these specimens, while looking at 
them), you have said all that can be said, and 
perhaps all that the maker wished to hear said, 
in their praise. But these are not English, and, 
on the whole, are exceptional in the Exhibition, 
though we fear they have plenty of counter- 
parts in our shops and in tho residences of the 
upper ten thousand amongst us ; and if a repub- 
lican Yankee did wish to make a sermon against 
“effete aristocracies,” a suitable text might be 
afforded by this kind of wriggling emascalated 
type of furniture design, bedizened with gold 
flammery, and standing as the representation of 
what we should call bastard art. As a contrast 
to these, we may look at the cottage cabinet 
exhibited by Gillow & Co., placed between the 
more pretentious articles jast named, and 
showing how in matters of design the “ cottage ” 
may at times have the better of the palace. 
This, though simple and perhaps a little too 
square and severe in outline (which may be in 
keeping, however), is one of the best farniture 





designs exhibited. The main portion consists of 
oak carved and moulded with no great elabora- 
tion, the principal ornaments consisting of small 
panels of box-wood let in, and carved with 
flower and bird subjects, &c., in low relief, the 
proverb “ Better is a dinner of herbs where love 
is,” &o., appearing (in Lativ) on a scroll along 
the back. A defect we have to find in this, asin 
a good many other works of the class, is a want 
of solidity or of gracefalness, or both, in the 
treatment and outlins of the supports, and often 
of the genoral form. This is uncomforiably the 
case in the cabinets designed by A. F. Brophy 
for Messrs. Trollope & Sons (3,084-5-6), and 
decorated by the xilatecnagraphic process. The 
contrast of brown and red tones in the woodwork 
ig so rich and pleasing as colour, and the orna- 
mental design in some points so good, that it is 
& great pity to find the constructive design so 
weak and tame-lookiug, with the thin supports 
and angle pieces, conveying the idea that the 
artist had entirely overlooked form in elaborating 
his colour or inlay design. Adjoining Messrs, 
Gillow’s cottage cabinet are two vory pleasing 
and sensible-looking chairs, with oriamental 
stamped leather seats, from the same firm ; and 
in another part of the gallery is a very elaborate 
cabinet in carved ebony in the Renaissance style, 
also exhibited by Messrs. Gillow (3,058) ; but 
here we are vouchsafed the artist’s name also 
(R. Jefferson), which should always be given in 
such cases; we do not recognise “ firm3” as 
artistic designers. This is a fine work very well 
executed in a style to which the material, which 
requires plenty of variety in surface carving to 
give it high lights, lenis itself very well; but, 
without necessarily gainsaying the choice of this 
style for cabinet work, we carmnot help being 
struck with the remarkable contrast presented 
by this article to the cottage cabinet just 
described, in style, mode, and material, and re- 
gretting that so few (apparently) of our large 
manufacturers should be capable of defining for 
themselves a systematic style of furniture treat- 
ment to be consistently worked out, instead of 
turning out, through the medium of different 
artists or assistants, a succession of things ia 
every variety of style, and looking as if they 
came from opposite ends of tha earth. “The 
root of all evil,” it is to be feared, is at the 
bottom of this also. Another larger ebony 
cabinet of quasi-classic design, from the same 
firm, stands in this gallery, with some origi- 
nality in the oraamental detail, which may be said 
to be of Greek type, and is treated in a very 
square, conventional manner; the small carved 
panels, in a light-toned wood, in the centre of 
each door, havea very bright effect on the other 
material. Another cabinet in the sam» mate- 
rial (ebony seems to ba in favour), by Messrs. 
Collinson & Lock (3,053), has much tie same 
kind of merit as the last: the ornamental detail 
is refined, though not very effective; ia this 
material it is difficult to hit the golden mean. 
In small panels are figures painted in white on 
a red ground, making a pleasiog effect of colour ; 
in general outline, however, this object is among 
the least graceful in the gallery. The b2st and 
most artistic of the ebony productions is, perhaps, 
that exhibited by Trollope & Sons, desigaed or 
executed (or both), by RK. Beavis and M. Rogars 
(3,088). This is ia Renaissance style, with some 
originality and refinement of detail, and (anlike 
muchof the furniture), carried on legs suffiviently 
massive without being clumsy in appearance. 
It is decorated with heads painted in grisaille, 
in a light grey tone, which goes very well with 
the ebony: altogether this is a pleasing and 
tolerably artistic work. Wecannot say so mach 
for the walnut-wood sideboard, by M. Rogers, 
for the same firm (3,090) ; there is a great deal 
of labour in this, but it is simply a large mass 
of carving, in doubtful taste, and is admirable 
merely as a piece of execution. Certain epeci- 
mens of tables, scattered up and down in the 
picture galleries, are worth notice, as kexatifal 
specimens of execution in inlay and marqueterie; 
those by A. Lorimer (3,069), and T. Jacob 
(3,070), rewarded by the Sosiety of Aris, show 
ornamental designs on the surface of the table, 
very suitable to the situation and material, and 
very happy in the contrast of tone of the various 
woods. Another splendidly executed specimen 
in the same gallery fails tbrough excess of orna- 
ment on the surface; figures are out of place on 
a table, and such a superabandance of ornament 
applied without consideration and without any 
plain surface, by way of relief, is rather barbaric 
than artistic; the style of the ornament, more- 
over, is of the most gaudy Louis Quatorze. 
Among two or three pianos exhibited, the cabinet 
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instrument by Brinsmead & Sons, in walnut and 
marqueterie, can only be called “ neat ;” it shows 
no artistic feeling, and has the ordinary vulgari- 
ties of griffin legs, &c. A carved piano-case (3,050), 
by I. H. Stannus, for Mr. Collmann, is much 
better, showing considerable delicacy and variety 
of treatment in the Renaissance style, and is 
noticeable also .for having what is usually con- 
sidered the “ back” of a cabinet piano treated 
£8 ornamentally as the front. In general, either 
the pernicious habit of planting a piano close 
against the wall of a room has led the makers to 
think it of no use to ornament that portion, or 
the fact of it not being ornamented has led to 
the habit of cornering the instrament so as to 
hide this portion; either way, the habit is ob- 
jee ionable and bad for the effect of the instru- 
ment, and we are glad to see any hint of its 
possible discontinuance. A grand piano (3,049) 
shows a design for what is described as “ cheap 
decoration”’ (perish the word !), designed by J. 
Gamble, and executed by Messrs. Wornum in 
painting : this consists of flat painting, in dark 
colours on a lighter ground, of conventional 
ornament, with figures on the lid. This is one 
of the few pieces of furniture in which some- 
thing novel has been attempted, and the result 
is by no means unsatisfactory, but care should 
be taken in such decoration to guard against any 
appearance of imitating the effect of inlaid work, 
which this is not quite free from; and the com- 
paratively large figures on the lid look rather out 
of place and too ambitious in aim for the situa- 
tion, Among the smaller articles to be found 
heterogeneously piled under glass cases in 
this department are a good many things which 
might come under the head of “ furniture,” but 
which we cannot here undertake to pick out and 
classify ; only calling attention in one of these 
cases to a small box and a pair of small cabinet 
doors (3,110), carved in sandal-wood by a Mysore 
artist ; showing design of Gothic richness, and 
more than Gothic delicacy of line, on a very 
small scale, and finished with a minuteness that 
would almost stand the test of a magnifying 
glass. The large Gothic doors carved by S. 
Copping (3,095) are very good specimens of the 
class of work, but must yield to this little bit 
of Indian execution. Among other articles 
scattered about, a looking-glass in a pierced 
metal-gilt frame (2,792), by W. J. Bastard, shows 
a right feeling for the use of metal in ornament, 
the design being kept flat and free from the 
knobs and wreaths which seem generally proper 
to gilded metal ornament of every kind; the 
effectis bright and glittering without being gaudy. 

Nearly all the work we have alluded to is 
English ; what little foreign work there is be- 
sides is not of a nature to call forth much 
remark, In the Austrian Gallery (in the East 
block), we notice a heavy carved sideboard, or 
rather two sideboards, of Venetian workman- 
ship, very well executed, but of which the design 
is of the most vicious type of what we should 
call the “ faun and monkey” style; it is really 
time we got rid of these fauns, and grotesques, 
and nymphs ending in scrolls, which have no- 
thing in common with modern feeling in any 
way. A Belgian carved bedstead, in another 
part of the building (we cannot undertake to 
describe the whereabouts, for, indeed, everything 
is everywhere), is an example of the same union 
of excellent execution with most commonplace 
design ; in this case it is Cupids instead of satyre, 
which, ceteris paribus, are perhaps preferable, 
but not more novel. In the neighbourhood of 
this last piece of furniture stand ia a corner 
some forlorn-looking chairs without names, we 
presume also Belgian work, which are pleasing 
as specimens of very simple and unpretending 
carved work in an ordinary material, apparently 
a white pine: these are neat, and appropriate 
to their purpose; and as we cannot all have 
“gold and silver, and ivory and apes” in 
our dwellings, it is as well to note what can 
be done in plainer materials. Are stoves “ farni- 
ture” ? We areshown some terra-cotta chimney- 
pieces and stoves; a chimney-piece by Messrs. 
Virebent, of Toulouse, and one or two stoves by 
Austrian and Swedish manufacturers. The same 
objection applies to all these, that the ornament 
(whether good or not per se we will not stop to 
inquire) shows not the slightest attempt to adapt 
it to the material; it is just an imitation of the 
treatment of carved work, with of course all the 
bluntness of finish and uncertainty of line in- 
separable from the material. If terra-cotta is to 
be largely used in art-work, it has yet to have 
its characteristic treatment and design invented ; 
so long as it attempts the imitation of carved 
work it will never be satisfactory. 





We can hardly institute any comparison be- 
tween our own and Continental artists and 
designers in furniture from the results of this 
Exhibition, because the latter are so meagrely 
represented, and we have no means of knowing 
whether we possess any of their best specimens 
or not. In regard to our own furniture designs, 
we recognise a great deal of admirable execution 
in various styles, a decided aim, in many cases, 
at truthfulness and suitability in the treatment 
of the material, and an occasional effort after 
something new either in design or effect. What 
we note as the most important deficiency is a want 
of attention to form in what otherwise would be 
the best works. Decidedly the best designs in form 
and outline are among those of a standing type 
(generally Renaissance), where the main forms 
are made ready to hand, and are merely adapted, 
combined, and executed by the artist with 
more or less of ability and tours de force. The 
comparatively small number of furniture de- 
signers who are seeking for new effects and 
new treatment, and who are striving to show 
what can be done with simple solid materials, 
without seeking after gold, ivory, and other expen- 
sive adjuncts, appear to have given their attention 
much more to solidity of construction, and truth- 
fulness and piquancy of ornamental detail, 
than to general form and outline. In nearly all 
the designs of what may be called the new type, 
we find this defect of stiffness and squareness 
of form; a kind of natural rebound from the 
weak flimsy curvature designs which were so 
long the vogue. If some of the best and most 
original of our younger furniture designers 
would set themselves to improve this, and to 
combine the really good and sterling qualities 
of some of their designs with a greater attention 
to gracefulness (which is not necessarily weak- 
mess) of form, we should probably see something 
more entirely satisfactory in some future art 
exhibition than we have found in this, interest- 
ing as it nevertheless is. 








THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL AND 
BUILDINGS FOR MUSIC. 


Ir we were to seek for the very shortest way 
to a more rational architecture, and a truer fine 
art than at present exists, or to which there 
seems any probability of reaching for a genera- 
tion or two to come, it would bein the endeavour 
to realise, as perfectly as may be, in a building, 
a preconceived idea, without reference to “ pre- 
cedent,” perhaps created originally for a 
different purpose. This to some, at first sight, 
may seem a very simple proposition, but it is in 
reality one of immense difficulty, for it is a hard 
thing not to refer to some already well-known 
and established form. It saves trouble and 
thought, and the more easily passes muster 
when finally done. Take an ordinary church, 
for instance: we all know how a church is 
designed and put together; the material idea is 
old enough, but the intellectual, moral, and 
mental idea from which the new building should 
spring, is more or less new, and of the time, and 
the consequence is, that not a few absolute in- 
conveniences and inconsistences are endared, and 
cheerfully put up with, afcer the revived antique 
idea is fully carried out, and the diverse elements, 
so to speak, mixed together. This way of 
doing things architectural is not confined to 
churches ; it more or less finds its way into all 
building matters, and there is one special one to 
which we would call the attention of the reader. 
It is a curious one, and is not a little important 
jost at the present moment. We refer to con- 
cert or music halls, rooms, or spaces specially 
contrived, or supposed to be contrived, for the 
express purpose of providing for the performance 
and hearing of musical compositions, singing, 
organ-playing, pianoforte-playing, and concerted 
music. 

We have been led more particularly to this 
subject from the doubts that have been ex- 
pressed asto the fitness of the new Albert Hall for 
musical performances, and for which it was more 
expressly built, and for the purpose of offering 
or rather hinting at a few thoughts on the sub- 
ject, not only as respects that special hall, but 
of others in London, and to point out one or two 
things which would seem to have escaped those 
who have had these music-halls to design and 
superintend. Nothing would seem to be more 
vague than the original conception in the minds 
of most architects of a music-hall. A large open 
room is built up, according to the capabilities of 
the site ; itis more or less ornamented or ‘‘ deco- 
rated,” has an orchestra and audience-seats, and 





an organ commonly at one end, and that is all; 
for in all other respects the room might do for 
any purpose whatever. We may adduce St. 
James’s Hall, Exeter Hall, St. Martin’s Hall before 
it became a theatre, and many others scattered 
about London. We say nothing of the glass. 
covered Crystal Palace, or the glass Floral Hall, 
Covent Garden, nor of the many theatres, as in 
all of these musical performance is only secondary 
to the main purposes for which they were con. 
structed. Neither is the “architecture” of the 
exterior or even interior much to our present 
purpose; we are dealing almost solely with the 
constructional element in such buildings as 
regards music and sound. Of course it will be 
understood that the materials of which such a 
place, and for such a purpose, is built are no 
slight things in it, and that by no system of 
construction and ingenuity of plan can the 
original mistake of choosing wrong and unsuitable 
materials be obviated. Let us, by way of illus- 
tration and to make the matter as clear as pos- 
sible to those to whom it is new, begin with a 
few very simple propositions. Let us, for the 
sake of the utmost simplicity, instance the effect 
of a musical instrument, such as a trumpet, or 
even a number of them, in the open air, as in a 
military band. Of course there is no roof, or 
floor, or walls, to confine the sound, and, more- 
over, the sound is, by the action of the passing 
wind, sent hither and thither in a way not a 
little pleasing and capricious sometimes; but 
there is no material building either to increase 
or to diminish the pure effect of the instrument 
or instruments. Building, or sound - chest, 
as we may call it, there is none,—the air 
above does not reflect the sound, nor does 
the grass or gravel underfoot. This is im- 
portant to bear in mind; for if we go into 
such a structure as the Crystal Palace, where 
the walls and roof are of thin glass, the effect 
is pretty nearly, if not quite, the same, for 
the place is too large, and the walls too thin, to 
resist and send back the air-vibrations produced 
by the instruments. In a canvas marquee or 
tent the effect is nearly the same, for the flexible 
and movable walls do little or nothing in the 
way of resistance, or rather reflection. It has 
even been supposed that a tent of indiarubber 
web would entirely absorb the sound, as a black 
surface absorbs light. Whether this be so or 
not is but_a curious problem, worth testing per- 
haps, but only important at present as tending 
to show how important material is in the compo- 
sition of a room or space for musical purposes, 
and that some kinds of materials are better than 
others for the purpose, and that not only is the 
kind of material to be carefully taken into 
account, but quantity, or thickness, of material 
as well. Nothing, indeed, would seem to be 
worse for the purpose of a sound keeping or 
developing (if we may use the word) space, or 
chest, than thin glass, or canvas, or cloth. It 
must not be forgotten, too, that all the bounding 
surfaces of a building would seem to be equally 
important,—viz., the floor, the walls, and the 
roof, oneand all. It would seem a fatal mistake 
to suppose that stout and good walling, of how- 
ever fit a material, is enough, and capable of 
doing the work, if only covered in with roof of 
unfit materials, such as glass or canvass. In 
the new Albert Hall whatever of suitable 
materials the walls may be, the glass roof 
does not seem to have answered; for it 
has been found necessary to suspend beneath 
it a flexible and loose canvas, thus to do 
away with what is termed echo in the build- 
ing. But this cannot be quite what is wanted, 
when the sound produced in a building has 
afterwards to be absorbed by the hanging and 
flexible canvas beneath its roof. But let us 
goa little further. It is not a little singular 
to note how very subtle nature is in many of her 
ways of work; for it seems to be impossible to 
tell, after even a lengthened and careful examina- 
tion, why one particular room or space does 
better than another as a sound room or chest. 
Some places add not a little to the power of 
sound, while others seem but to deaden and 
detract from it. Why is it? Take St. Paul's. 
It would seem to be absolutely impossible to con- 
trive a building better fitted for the purposes of 
sound and music, but why is it so? Take West- 
minster Abbey next. It is strange to say, it 18 
nearly or quite purely negative ; it does not either 
injare or add to the power of the organ or musical 
instrument in it. Why is this? The walls, 
roofing, floors, of these two buildings are pretty 
much the same. They are both fall of church 
farniture, monuments, matting on the floors (a 
thorough destroyer of sound effects, by the way), 
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and large glass-filled windows. No two build- 
ings could be more worthy of curious study as 
musical rooms. Before we go further,—for it is 
a difficult inquiry, and cannot be settled without 
a little painstaking and troublesome thinking 
about, and difficult observation,—it is well to 
remark on the strangely fine and beautifal effects 
to be found accidentally in places never built or 
intended for music. Many must have noticed in 
empty rooms, passages, railway arches, and other 
out-of-the-way places, how such spaces would 
seem to have been contrived for the purposes 
of fine and clear sound effects, and how 
well fitted they seem for musical purposes. 
It is in vain you ask why it is, there is 
nothing in them to lead to the idea that 
they are so fitted for this special purpose, and 
it is only by accident perhaps that it is discovered 
at all. It is difficult to single out places in 
proof of our proposition, for they are hard to get 
at, and still more difficult to test when found. 
We have instanced St. Paul’s as being super- 
eminently excellent, and Westminster Abbey as 
purely negative, to which we may add St. 
Sepulchre’s, — we repeat negatively, but not 
positively, harmful; but when we come to such 
buildings as Exeter Hall and St. James’s Hall, 
we find pretty nearly all the elements against 
us. It would be difficult, perhaps, to discover 
2 building less fitted for the purposes of a large 
band of instrumentalists and singers, and a great 
organ besides, than is Exeter Hall; and itis not 
a little surprising to find the music-loving public 
satisfied to go on year after year listening to the 
performance of all sorts of things, little and 
great, in such a place. Everything is against 
the work to be done,—floor, roof, walls, and last, 
not least, the enormous size of the band and the 
immense number of singers in so comparatively 
confined a place; and it is really only by going 
outside the room itself, and standing in one of 
the passages, that the music can be properly 
heard at all. The whole room then becomes, so 
to speak, a sound-producing chest, like a nearly 
‘close organ-case. When in it, you are in pre- 
‘cisely the same position as if standing in the 
middle of a monster organ in fall play. It is 
simply deafening and music-destroying. In St. 
James’s Hall it is but little better ; a little better 
it is, because the building is longer, so that 
there is more room for the sound to travel, but 
both these well-known and fashionable rooms 
are but little suited for musical purposes. The 
‘floors are filled with seats and covered with thick 
sound-absorbing matting, the walls of thin 
brickwork and plaster, covered with thick 
Coatings of paint, and the roofs of thin lath 
and plaster, all tending to render them little 
else than confined chests, lined with sound- 
-absorbing media, utterly destructive of pure 
resonant music, and clear and perfect sound; 
for what can be the object of producing 
a loud fall note if you must need deaden it 
afterwards ? In an ordinary room filled to 
overflowing with furniture of all kinds, carpet, 
‘Curtains, large window-openings, papered walls, 
and plaster ceiling, of course everything is 
‘against musical performance and musical instru- 
ments ; and sound, however pure and clear, even 
rom the best of instruments, is all absorbed in 
_ upholstery of the place. Take everything 
that can be called furniture out of a large 
common room, as the pianoforte-makers are 
‘wise enough todo; strip the paper from the 
walls of it, and clean the thick wash from the 
ei and put a good pianoforte in it on the 
the ed floor, and the difference is soon perceived, 
r power and tone of the instrament being not 
hr y vastly increased, but it becomes different in 
“sind, and the power and sweetness of the sound 
a appreciable by the ear even of the most care- 
ess listener. Nature will always be found to 
pe ty Some sacrifice, something must be given 
7, attain any great and superlative end. 
, - connexion with this most important sub- 
> » we would suggest to the authorities at 
jouth Kensington the usefalnegs of a little prac- 
tical experimenting. The matter at present is 
not a little obscure, and there is a great need of 
further data to go by. It ig really useless to go 
‘on building room after room sometimes at such 
great cost without having some few clear notions 
to guide us in the providing for this daily in- 
Creasing want of good and fit rooms for musical 
performances, A small, well-built, solid-walled 
room might be selected, and different kinds of 
wall lining tried, first in all cases testing the 
worth of the natural material, as wood. Itisa 
reat question how far brick is inferior to stone 
One can but at present merely guess at it. Then, 
gain, what kind and description of wall hanging 


most effectually absorbs all sound ? Then there is 
the form of the roof to be carefally considered ,— 
whether flat or gabled, like an open church roof, 
or round arched, and as to whether stone vault- 
ing or wood is the better material. It is to be 
hoped that some practical experimenting, how- 
ever roughly it may be done, will be undertaken. 








WORKS SELECTED BY PRIZEHOLDERS 
IN THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


From the Royal Academy have already been selected :— 
Dr. Johnson at Rehearsal, D. T. White, 200/.; War 
News—Hostilities have commenced, G. Pope, 100/.; Town 
and Castle of Amboise on the Loire, G. C. Stanfield, 1002. ; 
A Runaway, W. M. M‘Taggart, R.S.A., 45/.; A Salmon 
Trap, J. Adam, 45/.; Too Late, A. D, Cooper, 30/,; The 
Homestead, A. J. Stark, 257, aeneeg Eee 

From the Society of British Artists.—St. Michael’s 
Mount, from Marazion, George Cole, 60/.; The Cliff, 
T. Roberts, 501.; A Summer Afternoon on the Mole, 
Surrey, W. H. Foster, 451. ; Cattleon Hampstead Heath— 
looking West, H. Earp, 401.; On the South Coast, 
E. Holmes, 49/.; Portland Island, E. F. D. Pritchard, 
4°l,; Little Goody Two Shoes, Mrs. Charretie, 312. 10s, ; 
A Modern Imogene at the Cave, A. F. Patten, 317. 10s. ; 
On the Scheldt, K. Hayes, 30/.; The Lesson, R. C. Green, 
301.; Winter,J.C.Thom, 262.5s.; Loch Katrine and Ben- 
venue, Perthshire, C. Pearson, 25/.; The Pet Bird, 
R. Physick, 25/.; A Quiet Spot, C. Smith, 25/.; Pat pre- 
paring for the Fair, A. Gunn, 21/.; A Berkshire Water- 
mill, Miss 8. 8. Warren, 21.; Fishing Town on the French 
Coast, J. J. Wilson, 207. 10s.; Fruit and Still Life, C. T, 
Bale, 20/.; Low Tide, Schevening Beach, E. Hayes, 201,; 
Mill near Tamerton, Devon, W. Pitt, 20/.; Morning— 
near Great Marlow, on the Thames, J. C. Salmon, 201. ; 
Mouth of ;jthe Thames—Blowing Fresh, C. Taylor, 202. ; 
Among the Heather, T. F. Wainewright, 207.; A Venetian 
Balcony—The Gift Refused, 261. 5s.; Old Bridge at 
Onwiln, South Wales, J. Peel, 251. 

From the New British Institution.—‘‘ There, on this spot 
by traitorous hands,” &c., C. Calthrop, 5(/.; Stepping- 
stones on the Ogwen, W. H. Vernon, 45/.; La Débutante, 
Haynes Williams, 45/.; Treasure Trove, C. M. Webb, 401. ; 
The Black Pool, J. Finnie, 30.; The Miller’s Waggon, 
J. Peel, 301.; In the Marshes, Rainham, W. Luker, 25/. ; 
Under the Elms, Hyde Park, J. Thorpe, 211. 

From the Society of Painters in Water-Colours.—On the 
Road between Cladish and Dalmally, Loch Awe, Argyll- 
shire, T, M. Richardson, 451.; A distant Gleam of Sun- 
shine over the Sea, 8S. P. Jackson, 40/.; Distant View of 
Conway from the West, David Cox, jun., 35/. 

From the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours.— 
Vessels off Tynemouth Bar, Edwin Hayes, 84/.; The 
Bridge and Campanile of 8. Croce, D, H. McKewan, 421, 
From the General Erhibition of Water-Colour Draw- 
ings.—Glacier Stream, Zermatt, A. Croft, 40/.; Near 
Harlech, North Wales, H. Moore, 207. 

From the Royal Scottish Academy.—Glen Croe, J. L. 
Wingate, 287, 








THE GREAT PAINTERS OF NORTH 
ITALY.* 


Arter Mantegna’s rupture with his adopted 
father, Squarcione, he received an invitation 
from the Marquis of Mantua to take up his 
abode in that city, which, after finishing 
work that he had already commenced, he 
accepted. From this period he came in con- 
tact with a new influence, that of the Veronese 
painters employed by the Marquis and others. 
Settled in Mantua, his archzological tastes 
bring him pleasant acquaintances. One of the 
Marquis’s sons was a collector of antiques, and 
he begged his father to allow Mantegna to come 
to Bologna to see his cameos, bronzes, and 
antiques. Expeditions were made, too, to dis- 
cover antiques, and the sentiments they awoke, 
and the lessons the “ finds” gave, are to be de- 
tected in several pictures that his critics mention. 
The treatment of a martyrdom of St. Sebastian 
in the Belvedere of Vienna they ascribe to this 
influence; for it has a cold silver grey tone, and 
the name is written perpendicularly in Greek 
letters on the pillar of around arch rising from 
a parti-coloured floor strewed with fragments 
of sculpture. But his studies with their Greek 
simplicity and severities did not keep his mind 
in the state of cool and calm repose that we 
should have imagined they would have done, for 
his biographers refer to various letters, showing 
him to have been a vain, irritable, restless 
being, frequently at daggers drawn (to use an 
idiom that is probably of Italian extraction) 
with his neighbours, prosecuting them for 
trespass, accusing them of robbing him of fruit, 
and of ill-using him in other respects. But, as 
we are looking at his work in the old Mantuan 
Castello, we forget all this. The winged angels, 
the Cupids, children, gods and goddesses, gar- 
lands, lunettes fall of fables on gold grounds, 
medallions of emperors, interwoven with por- 
traits of his patron with his family, charger, 
hounds, and servants, and wrought into one 
bright fancy filled up with architecture and 
landscape, are not the thoughts of every-day 
mortals, and we forgive him. Finally, his 
biographers record the visit of Lorenzo di 





* See p. 277, ante. Notice of Messrs, Crowe & Caval- 
caselle’s book. 





Medici to the painter’s atelier, his subsequent 
employment of him, Mantegna’s invitation to 
Rome, and two years’ occupation upon the Pope’s 
private chapel in the Vatican, the building and 
decoration of his villa, his pecuniary difficulties, 
the artistic assistance of his two sons, the scheme 
and archeological perfection of the Triumphs of 
Julius Casar we preserve at Hampton, his last 
works, and his death. Of the Triumphs, which 
they conclude were intended for the decoration 
of the theatre in the Castle of Mantua, and 
which we know were sold with the property of 
King Charles I., after his death, and repurchased 
by Charles II., they say, admiringly,— 

* In countless articles of common use in ancient times, 
in the statues, shields, helmets and breastplates forming 
the peculiar feature of these pictures, we think we see 
Mantegna copying the treasures of that rich collection 
which Lorenzo de’ Medici and Francesco Gonzala admired 
and envied, and exhausting the catalogue of antiquities 
discovered throughout Italy. His horses, kine, and 
elephants are natural; his costumes accurate to a sur- 
prising degree. He was the only artist of this period, not 
excepting the Florentines, who was pure and accurate in 
the attempt to reproduce the semblances of a bygone 
time; surpacsing alike Botticelli and Piero della Fran- 
cesca, and reducing’the Siennese to pigmies. With a stern 
realism which was his virtue, he multiplied illustrations of 
the Classic age, in a severe and chastened style, balancin 
his composition with the known economy of the Gree 
relief, preserving the dignity of sculptural movement and 
gait, and the grave masks of the Classic statuaries ; 
modifying them, though but slightly, with the newer 
accent of Donatello. . . . . eno longer drew with 
a black and incisive line, nor modelled with inky shadow ; 
his contour is tenuous and fine, and remarkable for a 
graceful and easy flow ; his clear meee shaded with grey, 
are blended with extraordinary delicacy; his colours are 
bright and variegated, yet thin and spare, and of such 
gauzy substance that they show the twill throughout.” 

In this outline of Mantegna’s career, we have 
given a fair specimen of the completeness with 
which these now veteran biographers have 
treated the lives of the principal artists. Of 
minor workers, and here we learn incidentally 
that if we wish to be remembered we must 
work, the four centuries that have slowly 
passed on in a continuity of days have effaced so 
much, that there are but two or three pictures 
to describe, and two or three conjectures to 
hazard; but all that could be done with the 
faint traces of their existence has been done. 

Francesco Francia, the Ferrarese, enjoys & 
good place in the work. It was this artist’s 
Madonnas, it will be remembered that Raffaelle 
declared to be the most beautifully devout in 
his acquaintance. “In technical treatment,” 
our biographers aver, “Francia is a perfect 
master of the method of oil, using much colour, 
tempered with abundance of vehicle, laying on 
the parts full, retouching them afterwards with 
semi-transparents, and finishing them with 
glazes.” His picture of the “ Nativity,” in the 
gallery of Bologna, is chosen as an illustration 
of his style. The scene is laid in the foreground 
of two lofty semi-circular arches, whereof one is 
in ruins, through which a distant landscape of 
hills and sky fills up the background. Between 
the spectator and the arcade are eight figures, 
some standing, others kneeling in different 
positions, indicative of adoration, love, and de- 
light, arranged as nearly as may be in a semi- 
circle round the infant, who is cooing upon a 
mat in the very centre of the foreground. All 
eyes are bent upon the babe, and rapture is 
expressed in every face. In the illustration we 
do not see the short-coming of “nun-like or 
monkish coldness,” and “ rawness in his argen- 
tine tints,” that the authors find in the original, 
which, in deference to their analytical capabi- 
lities, we must consequently take for granted. 
This Francia became very Peruginesque in his 
manner after a visit to Florence. A Saviour 
lying in the lap of the Virgin, with St. John at 
the head, and the Magdalen at the feet, now in 
the Parma Gallery, painted after this journey, 
exhibits much of the Umbrian softness, com- 
bined with Florentine vigour, that Perugino 
affected in his best days. The authors detect 
an intenser expression in the affliction than 
Frances would have given if his eye had not 
been enlightened by the sight of this master’s 
manner; less frigidity than is his wont; and 
more facility in the grouping. And when Francia 
set himself to another “ Nativity ” now at Forli, 
originally painted for Paolo Zambeccaro, all raw- 
ness had vanished, the movements and expres- 
sions of his figures were “attuned in the 
greatest perfection to the height of religious 
composure,” a clear bright light prevailed, and 
treatment, tone, and finish alike attested an 
extraordinary care. This last improvement 
required a fresh explanation ; and accordingly 
Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle ascertain that at 
this time he came in personal contact with 
Raffaelle, and attribute to this acquaintance the 





increase of harmony and skill, and the power of 
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conveying a sense of atmosphere he ever after- 
wards manifeated. They thus pictorially describe 
one of his frescoes in the oratory of Ss. Cecilia, 
Bologna :— 

** In the one, St. Cecilia seems to sleep as she lies out- 
stretched in the winding-sheet ; her form is reguler and 
softly yielding, her youthful and pleasing head crowned 
with roses, and her hands and feet beautifully formed, she 
seems tohave gone to a sweet rest unhurt by the boilin 
oil in which she perished ; four youths ho!d her suspend 
over the opening of the vault, two of them nearest the 
spectator stretching the sheet between them with muscular 
exertion of limb; to the left a cardinal, a youth with a 
torch glancing upwards in the true Umbrian style, a pope, 
afemale, and an aged man looking down at the saint's 
face; to the right, two women and a young torch-bearer ; 
inthe air an angel carrying the 7 soul to heaven, 
and floating lithely over a quiet landscape. Tenderness 
and affected grace are carried almost to excess, even in 
the figures most strongly engaged in the action, and some 
necessary coldness arises from that cause; the left hand 
group is skilfully arranged, and composed of personages 
individually interesting, whilst that to the right is ill- 
balanced, and throws the composition out of focus, but 
the feeling evinced in every part is of a very select kind 
and a wonderful resignation and melancholy are infus 
into the slender actors in the scene,” 

Giorgione, with his large following, occupies 
a prominent share of the biographers’ attention, 
just as his pictures, with their radiant colours, 
beautiful faces, and rich dresses, have ever occu- 
pied a prominent place in all collections. I» 
was under his influence that Venice cast aside 
her old taste for religions paintings, and began to 
brighten the walls of her palaces with cabinet 
pictures of landscapes, al fresco feasts, groups 
of figures engaged with music and song in 
palaces, and other varieties of conversational 
pieces. Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle have 
weighed the effect of the popularity of this intro- 
duction,—“ Certain it is that in the course of 
time the combined enticements of high-born 
person, pompous dress, and luscious colour 
became irrevocably connected with the man who 
first brought them into fashion; a host of 
imitators thronged to occupy a field which 
seemed so easy of access; and towards the 


middle of the oentury numerous productions | 


inspired in part from Giorgione, in part from 
Titian and Palma, were thrown upon the market.” 
People collected these pictures with avidity, and 
re-christened those they already possessed, till 
the confusion created was too great for the 
simple connoisseur to find his way through. 
Under the influence of this new demand, Porde- 
none’s colossal impersonations, the semi-sensual 
figures of Pellegrino, those of Del Piombo and 
Torbido, the rural scenes of Cariani, the bright 
fables of Paris Bordone, the gay liveries of Totto, 
the smart bat homely compositions of Bonifazio, 
the sprightly and sometimes lascivious incidents 
of Schiavone, or the coarse but not unclever 
deceptions of Rocco Marcone, Pietro della 
Vecchia, and the later Friulians,—we are quot- 
ing Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle in the appli- 
cation of these terms,—were all besprinkled 
with the greatness of the name of Giorgione. 
Just as Mr. Gilbert explored Oadore and the 
rest of Titian’s country for a key to much that 
was in his pictures, so the new biographers of 
Giorgione have visited Castelfranco, the scene 
of his birth and childhood, apparently for the 
same purpose. They are not word-painters, 
though clever at describing pictures: conse- 
quently, they do not show us such veritable 
landscapes as Mr. Gilbert points out from the 
various resting-places on his way to the dolomite 
country. Bat they make ont that before the 
forest was cleared and the fortress ruined, the 
place must have been picturesque enough to stir 
the heart of the young artist; and to the 
influences of its elms and cypresses, vines and 
mulberries, hazels, poplars, vales, farm-buildings 
and battlements, must be attributed much of the 
success with which he subsequently delineated 
park-like scenery. And then they show us this 
son of a country-girl a welcome guest in the 
houses of the great, painting the portraits of the 
doges Agostino Barbarigo and Leonardo Lore- 
dano, and Queen Cornara, admired by all and 
adored by the fairer sex. They attribute much 
of the happiness of his style to the luck of his 
tuition in Venice, just as Gentile and Giovanni 
Bellini were at the height of their powers, and 
Antonello's hand was in the wane of its cunning, 
and his clever combination of their two styles 
into @ new one. At first, they ascertain, he 
laboured in the old field, like the rest; but he 
soon abandoned Scriptural subjects, and, as they 
pat it, learnt the charms of genre. Nevertheless, 
most of the pieces described in the work before 
us are of a religious order. Here is a“ Nativity,” 
now in the collection of Mr. Beaumont, by this 
gorgeous Giorgione :— 
“Under a grotto to the right, overgrown with i » oi 

overhung with grasses, the Virgin Seach abecing taciobe: 


| attended by St. J oseph, grey bearded, self-communing, at 
rest bebind a portion of rock and a remnant of hurdle. 
To the left, two shepherds, who, in another part of the 
ground, are seen receiving the message of the angel behind 
them, a distance in which the turrets, the trees, and hills, 
peculiar to the neighbourhood of Castelfraneo are seen. 
With the general character which distinguishes the ordeal 
of Moses, or the Judgment of Solomon, this landscape has 
more atmosphere, more luxuriance, and richness of objects. 
A tall tree to the left of the bank, another to the lefc in 
the picture, vary the scene. At the foot of the lattera 
cabin shelters a peasant; there are rocks, too, of a soft, 
worn, vague, texture, with greenery sharply made out 
and delicately finished cropping f:om the fissures. Reeds, 
pebbles of transparent colour, are minutely made out. 
In the distance the bare hill-side is yellow-lighted in the 
setting sun by the glow of coming evening. The square 
tower commands the houses all around steeped in vague 
atmosphere, A charming contrast is produced by setting 
the deep-tinted shepherds in front of the warm straw- 
coloured fields; whilst the Virgin and St. Joseph are thrown 
forward upon the gloomy shadow of the grotto.” 

The marvel of this piece is itsintense brilliancy, 
notwithstanding that it is a picture of humble 
life, and the clothing of the shepherds is in 
tatters, and their toes are peeping out of their 
worn-out shoes. 

Some artists have acquirad their reputation 
from the excellence with which they imitated 
those of established note. Cariani was one of 
these. His works have been assigned to 
Giovanni Bellini, Giorgione, Palma Vecchio, and 
Pordonons. This confusion of identity is, how- 
ever, evidence of considerable ability ; but it has 
the drawback of creating suspicions in every 
direstion, and some of them rebound upon him- 
self. Jf we may accept the two portraits at the 
Louvre which pass for portraits of the two 
Bellini by one of themselves as the work of 
Cariani, remark our authors dubiously, we shall 
discern the earliest form in which a Berga- 
mesque of the Palmesque type began to imitate 
the Bellinesque: to such ascratinising pass has 
their inexorable criticism arrived. If he uses a 
golden tinge, it is because Lotto did so; if a 
fiery glow, it is because he is copying Bernardino 
Licinio; if a twilight, he is robbing Palma of 
one of his particular effects. His flesh-tints are 
| those of somebody else; his draperies are also 
| thefts; in a word, he has lost all credit for 
| originality in good work. On the other hand, 
|a Madonna with seven saints, in the Carrara 
| Gallery, “confused in setting, dry and small in 
its figures,’ is unquestionably handed over to 

him. A certain touch called di macchia is also 

unhesitatingly accorded tohim. “In this phase 
| Cariani rings the changes chiefly on grey, pink, 
and purple tertiaries, and with the help of dirty 
rubbing gets an uncertain haze or mist over his 
surface which proves effective at a certain dis- 
tance ;” and then follows a list of works of this 
kind, headed by a female in long frizzled hair, 
red boddice, and green sleeves, in the hospital 
at Bergamo, all of which are allotted to him 
without grudging. 

In the account of Antonella ds Messina, we 
are led into some of the Neapolitan churshes 
where Mr. Perkins, in his “ History of Italian 
Sculpture,” pointed out to us the admirable 
monuments; and we are impressed with the 
kindred value of the works of the respective 
authors. By their aid we have mention, now, of 
much in these churches, both of sculpture and 
paintings, that has been hitherto in the know- 
ledge only of a few connoisseurs. Mr. Murray, 
we may assume, and we thank him, is about to 
do for art what he has done for our counties, our 
cathedrals, and the leading Continental routes ; 
and if he should continue as he has begun, our 
thanks will be echoed by a wide circle. In 
Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle’s instalment of his 
scheme, we do not know which section to admire 
most. At first, we own the almost Oriental 
splendour of the gold backgrounds and gilded 
stucco ornaments of the Early Venetian pictures 
of which they write ; then we are allured by the 
increased freedom, symmetry, power, and grace 
of the later Venetians; we think, too, of the 
Muranese blending the two; then of the Paduan 
garlands and graces of Mantegna, and his strong 
feeling for architecture; the Veronese palaces 
rise up, too, invitingly ; the Milanese, with their 
receptive minds that first reflected Mantegna’s 
teaching, and then that of the Umbrian and 
Florentine schools attracts us ; we feel the claims, 
too, of the early painters of Friuli, with their 
traditions and their oscillations between German 
and Italian feeling, and ultimate decision in 
favour of Venetian models ; the Parmese artists, 
too, have our sympathy; in a word, the authors 
have so managed their subject as to give interes‘ 
to all of it. Their work is like a chamber in 
which every panel has been painted by a 
different artist: every page has its fascination 
to those who can enjoy descriptions of subtle 
| applications of colour to forms ; and though the! 











absolute contents of each may vary in quality 
we may admire them all. The first volume is 
enriched with twenty-nine illustrations, chiefly of 
paintings in the academy of Venice. The second 
volume has four only: the Crucifixion, by 
Antonella da Messina in the Antwerp Museum; 


the Entombment, assigned to Giorgione, in the ~ 


Monte di Pieta, at Treviso; a perspective of the 
Church of Sant Antonio, at San Daniele in 
Frinli; and a Glory of 8. Lorenzo Giustiniani, 
by Pordenone, in the Academy of Venice. It is 
difficult to forget the wonderful fore-shortenings 
of figures, either nude or in almost transparent 
draperies on panelled and coffered ceilings, or 
the white clouds, blue heavens, round-cheeked 
cherubs, angels, gods, godesses, satyrs, garlands, 
and other accessories which usually accompanied 
them; or the panelled rooms in the old Italian 
castellos, bright with stories told in almost 
miraculous colours; or the tall altar-pieces of 
every grade of devotional feeling in the count- 
less churches; or the chapels painted with 
scriptural subjects from basement to summit, 
that the authors have shownus. Long after the 
violet covers are closed, we think of portraits 
such as that of the Grand Dake of Oldenbourg 
in his red velvet cap and furred pelisse, or the 
Violante of Palma Vecchio in her yellow brocade 
sleeves and blue boddice, or the Sultan Mehemet 
of Gentile Bellini, or of the Marquis of Mantua 
who was Mantegna’s patron, as of pleazant. 
acquaintances whom we have recently seen. 








THE SELECTION AND USE OF STONE 
FOR ENGINEERING AND 
ARCHITECTURAL PURPOSES.* 


Havine found the quarry which produces 
stone of the quality you require, the next step 
is to specify the particular bed or beds which 
you desire to use. There is a great deal of 
looseness on this point in the practice of engi- 
neers and architects. Too often a stone of a 
particalar district is specified, without regard to 
the fact that in the district named, stone of 
many different qualities are raised, some of which 
cost much more to work than others. This of 
course leads but to one result: the most profitable 
stone for the quarryman and mason is used instead: 
of the most durable. Another great evil is the 
outcry for large blocks, and the insisting that 
columns, figures, &c., should be cut out of one 
piece of stone. Many a good bed and quarry 
has been closed or rejected because it did not 
produces large blocks: witness the case of the 
Mansfield Woodhouse Quarries, where the stone 
was only used to a very small extent in the 
Houses of Parliament, because at that time 
blocks could not be got out large enough; bat 
where it was used it has stood exceptionally 
well, in contrast to the stone from Anuston, which 
appears to have been selected principally because 
large blocks could be obtained. 

In specifying the qualities and sorts of stone 
to be used io a structure, it should be remem- 
bered that ia this climate decomposition sets in 
generally on the parts facing the south, south- 
west, and west, arising from the fact that the: 
most prevalent storms of wind and rain are from 
those quarters. Lichens, which are a great 
protection to stone, unfortunately will not grow 
on structures in large towns, but they form an 
excellent shield to the stone in the country. A. 
great deal has yet to be learned as to the proper 
use of the various and beautiful colours of dif- 
ferent kinds of stone; and it is of more import- 
ance to have variation of colour in a large town, 
because the fronts exposed to the wind and rain 
will always exhibit more or less the natural 
colour of the stone, not being hidden by lichens, 
as in thecountry. Some stone stands very well 
as ashlar or for plain mouldings, but if used for 
cornices, plinths, or in any part where damp oF 
where the wet stands, so surely will it decay ; it, 
therefore, is very necessary to specify one kin 
for the ordinary face-work, and a stone of supe~ 
rior durability for the portions exposed to wet: 
and frost. 

However durable the stone may be, a good 
drip or weathering should be given to cornices: 
or heavy projecting strings, as it enables the 
rain not only to run off, bat, at the same time, to 
carry with it any dirt or dust that may have 
lodged on it, which if left grows moss and weeds, 
both very injarious to the durability of the stone. 

The useof metal cramps,—iron particularly,—18 
very objectionable ; they nearly always burst the 
stone after a time. Slate dowels are the best. 








* By Mr, A. Pain, See p. 402, ante. 
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‘The stone parapet walls on the Thames Embank- 
ment are all built with slate dowels: some of the 
masonry in the lower portion of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s towers at Westminster Abbey are 
specimens of the evilsof metalcramps. Bedding 
stone properly is @ most important thing; it is a 
vicious plan to make the bed of columns or other 
masonry hollow instead of true and square with 
the face: it invariably causes the stone to spall 
at the outside of the joint, as in the case of the 
Holborn Viaduct, besides causing the weight 
very often to be thrown on parts not intended 
to carry it, and a host of other evils, not to 
mention the unsightliness of walls and columns 
cracked in all directions, In masonry the joints 
should never, as a rule, be mitred, as is:‘some- 
times done, or in lintels. 

There is one exception to this rule,—namely, 
in the case of a pointed arch, which should be 
jointed in the centre, not with a key-stone, as 
ina segmental arch. When the stratum is thin, 
and the structure is exposed to heavy driving 
rains, the outer courses of stone are often badded 
at a slight angle outwards and downwards, 
and the mortar is kept back about an inch or so 
from the face. This is done to keep the interior 
dry, by preventing the rain from driving 
through the joints. In designing rubble walls 
for buildings, they should not be shown too 
thick; for if they are, the masons are apt to 
build it with two faces, and to fill up the centre 
with loose rubble, often with little or no mortar. 
If exposed to vibration of any kind, they are 
very liable to burst. I have seen a great number 
of instances of this. One in particular,—a church- 
tower, in the lake district, which was cracked 
from top to bottom, and all round,—in fact, 
bursting under the vibration caused by ringing 
the bells, and the superincumbent weight of the 
spire. 

In walling, masons always like to put the best 
face of a stone outwards; and the result is, you 
get large spaces, which are filled up with mortar 
and spalls. Few workmen can resist the temp- 
tation to put on a long stone parallel with the 
face of the work, instead of endways. The want 
of bond-stones is the great defect of walling 
generaily, A good plan, where the stone 
runs small, is to build three or more courses 
of brickwork right through, at certain levels, 
to act as a tie. With stone, from most geo- 
logical formations, it is of great importance that 
it be placed bedwise, or as it lay in the quarry : 
if this is not properly attended to it leads gene- 
rally to rapid decay. There are various methods 
of finding the beds of stone; for instance, veins 
always run from top to bottom, or with a down- 
ward direction, Shells, or fragments of shells, 
lie flat as they would on the seashore. In most 
sandstones the streaks or layers exhibit the bed 
very plainly. In conglomerates, the pebbles 
like the shells, are generally lying on the flat 
side. Added to all these it is generally usual 
for the quarrymen, before sending the blocks 
away, to mark on them which isthe bed. The bed 
18, therefore, not so hard to find as some try to 
show, and a little careful examination of the 
peculiarities of the particular stone you are 
using will enable you to detect at once if the 
Stone is on its bed or not. After a structure is 
erected, or, as in the Scotch method, during 
Construction, it is usual, if the work is of any 
moment, to clean it down. Too much attention 
parr be paid to seeing that all the mortar 
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fault with the men who by their industry have 
raised themselves from journeymen to positions 
of trust. Far from it, it is most creditable to 
them; but, on the other hand, it is equally dis- 
creditable to the masons that they allow the 
journeymen from another trade to take posts of 
trast which they might fill with greater advan- 
tage, where stone is much used, if they were 
steady and educated themselves for it. 

Although I must now come to a close, do not 
think the subject is exhausted: I could say a 
great deal more on this important material; but 
as I hope there will be a valuable discussion 
afterwards from the members and gentlemen 
present, some of whom are connected with 
quarries, I shall defer any farther observations 
to a fature time. 

In some parts of my paper I have made ex- 
tracts from Sir Charles Lyell’s and Sir H. De la 
Beche’s works, from Blue Books, and other pub- 
lications which I have consulted. To those 
familiar with works treating on stone, I am sorry 
to say very limited in number, these extracts 
will be at once apparent. 

In conclusion, if engineers and architects 
really desire durability, they must be prepared 
to pay a resonable price both for the raw mate- 
rial and the workmanship on it, and they will, 
I think, find they will be heartily seconded in 
their endeavours, both by the quarryman and 
mason, in the selection of the best stone ; and in 
the long run it will prove not only one of the 
best of building materials, but the cheapest. 

At the conclusion of the paper, 

Mr. Clarkson said that practical experience 
was very necessary in the proper selection of 
stone, as well as theory. Witness the failure of 
the stone for the Houses of Parliament. He 
considered Jimestones better than sandstones. 
He thought the Craigleith an exception to the 
rule, for it was a most excellent stone. 

Mr. Cross considered it immaterial which way 
the stone was bedded, provided it was not face- 
bedded, The quality of a stone was very diffi- 
cult to discover; he did not think the test re- 
ferred to by Mr. Pain,—viz., “the examination 
of stone by a magnifying glass,”’—a good one; 
he considered that good stone had a powdery 
fracture ; but granite that broke with a soapy 
fracture would not stand, because the fine parts 
cementing the other portions decayed quickly. 
With respect to Portland stone, he thought the 
“best bed” the most durable, and that the 
“brown bed” decayed fastest: the “ best bed” 
was cream-coloured, but that Portland stone 
must not be selected by the colour. Granite, 
although it was not generally considered to have 
a bed, had one; for masons could split it very 
much better in some directions than in others. 
In many quarries the bed was as plain to see as 
in York stone or gritstone. He believed that 
those stones which had most bed, such as paving 
stone, were the strongest by about 20 per cent. 

Mr. Butler said he had been brought up as a 
quarryman and mason: he quite agreed with 
Mr. Pain that architects were very loose in their 
specifications with respect to stone, and that it 
led to a great deal of bad stone being used. 
He also remarked that clerks of works were 
generally joiners by trade, and that they very 
often rejected the most durable stone. In Bath, 
Box-ground stone was mostly used, because after 
the lists or clay-bands were cut out it was better 
than either of the other five descriptions of Bath 
stone. Coombe Down stone stands very well 
in Bath. Box-ground stone decays in London 
aud by the seaside. He should like very 
much to know what was the cause of 
Portland stone throwing out a sort of white 
powder after it was put up in London. He 
suggested it might be by the seawater soak- 
ing into it on its way up by ship. He did not agree 
with Mr. Cross that brown Portland would not 
stand; he considered it the best stone. Inde- 
pendently of stone standing better on its bed, 
he thought it looked so bad in the building, with 
the grain of the stone all kinds of ways. Mr. 
Cooper thought that sandstone had a great 
advantage in being comparatively soft when 
quarried, but became very bard on exposure to 
the atmosphere. The power of stone to absorb 
a large quantity of water did not prove that it 
would not stand the frost. He considered that 
scientific investigation into the properties of 
stone wasof great use. It was absurd to specify 
“best stone,’ as if it was “ best iron,” because 
there were many qualities superior to the trade 
term of “ best.” 

Mr. Whitaker instanced the want of proper 
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that what Mr. Cross thought was the bed of 
granite was the veins. Granite was not a 
stratified rock, therefore could not have beds in 
the geological sense of the word, but it hada 
peculiar grain, which made it easier to split 
some ways than others. 

Mr. Morrison said that stone varied very 
much in every quarry, and this accounted for 
the fact of the museum in Jermyn-s!reet stand- 
ing so much better than the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He said engineers having work abroad 
were at a great disadvantage, because they must 
use the stone of the district, which had perhaps 
never been used before. But a knowledge of 
the different qualities of stone obtained at home 
was most valuable. He drew attention to the 
absurd notion that all granites were durable; it 
was a very great mistake, for there was bad 
granite as well as good. 

Mr. Haughton believed granite tad a bed. 
Geologists were now engaged in the question 
whether granite should be classed as meta- 
morphic, and not as a Plutonic rock. He con- 
sidered that the cause of stone decaying was, in 
a great measure, owing to the rate at which 
structures were put up. It gave no time for 
good stone to be selected, if indeed the quarry 
could supply it. Another cause was, everything 
was cut down so low in price. 

Mr. Hunter said a good mode of testing sand- 
stones was with a knife; it was easy to see if 
the stone was of equal quality. Another was to 
crush a small quantity, and put it into a glass, 
when it would be found that the stone which 
discoloured the water least was the best. 

Mr. Wilkinson thought that granite had a bed ; 
most quarrymen considered it had. 

Mr. Clarkson, in explanation, said that “ the 
bed” of a stone meant the original plane of 
deposition of stratified rocks. 

Mr. Large agreed with some of the previous 
speakers that granite had a bed. He considered 
that a good stone had a clean fractura and a bell- 
like ring. Strongly advocated the use of dowels 
instead of metal cramps. He considered Mr, 
Pain was quite right to condemn the practice of 
blasting stone to be used as masonry ; in his 
practice he had always avoided it. 

Mr. Arthur Pain, in reply, said notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Cross differed from him, he still held 
that, taking the two beds, the most durable stone 
was found in the top or “ brown bed” at Port- 
land, and in that opinion he was sappo ted by 
many competent authorities. With respect to 
the question, had granite a bed or not, it had 
been very ably answered by some of the previous 
speakers, that, looking at the strict meaning of 
the term “ bed,” granite had not a bei the same 
as stratified rocks. Mr. Butler had suggested 
that the white powder on Portland stone after 
erection was due to salt; he did not thick so, 
for other stones that did not coms by sea were 
troubled with it : he considered it was caused by 
the lime in mortar, or the chalk in cement, work- 
ing through the stone, Mr. Haugh‘on thought 
that stone could not be supplied from a quarry 
of durable quality quickly enough for large 
buildings such as the New Law Courts. But in 
answer to that he would suggest that at no time 
were quarrymen better able than in the present 
day, by the use of machinery, to supply large 
quantities at a short space of time; besides, the 
best course would be to use stone from all the 
best qualities, from various formations: by that 
means an agreeable diversity of colour could be 
had as well as darability. 








FROM HYDE PARK CORNER TO 
OXFORD-STREET. 


Mr. Watter L, GRanviLie recently submitted 
to Mr, Ayrton, First Commissioner of her 
Mejesty’s Works, a project for constructing a 
new public thoroughfare near the eastern 
boundary of Hyde Park, to accommodate the 
large traffic which now passes cbiefly through 
Park-lane, and which was intended to obviate 
the necessity of any change either in Hamilton- 
place or Park-lane. Mr. Granville proposed to 
construct a road or “boulevard” nearly a mile 
long, near to the eastern boundary of Hyde Park, 
commencing from the present entrances next 
Apsley House, at Hyde Park Corner, Piccadilly, 
and terminating at the Marble Arch, Oxford- 
street. The road was to be a straight line 
between these two points, and to be nearly 200 fc. 
wide, with suitable avenues of trees for pedes- 
trians, and flower gardens next to Park-lane. 
Mr. Ayrton, in returning the plans, with thanks, 
said,—* A project, with the same intention, but 
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on @ smaller scale, had been already rejected, 
and it would therefore not be possible for him to 
entertain the present proposal, involving, as it 
does, a rauch more considerable interference 
with the Park.” 

The scheme exhibits several features of much 
interest, and had it been proposed at an earlier 
time would have called for more consideration 
than could be hoped for it now. 








MR. PEEK’S PRIZES. 


THE following are the special prizes placed at 
the disposal of the Council of the Institute of 
Architects by Mr. H. W. Peek, M.P., Hon. 
Fellow, for competition by any members of the 
profession whose age does not exceed twenty- 
five years, on condition that the drawings for 
which prizes are awarded shall become the 
property of Mr. Peek :— 


EASTBURY MANOR HOUSE. 


The sum of 421. for the best, and 20/. for the second best 
set of measured drawings, illustratiug the restoration of 
Eastbury Manor House, near Barking, Essex, viz. :— 

A plan of the ground-floor (including the walled-in 
garden upon the eastern side) drawn to a scale of } in. 
to a foot, with the names of the various rooms, &c., 
marked thereon, according to their supposed former 
a A 

_A sheet of details, drawn to @ scale of } in. to a foot. 
VlZ.i— 

A plan of one of the octagonal tower staircases, with a 
section of one revolution. 

A plan and section of the closet or garde-robe on the 
upper floor. 

An elevation and section of part of the garden wall, 
showing the small recesses therein, 

Re —_ and elevation of one of the ornamental chimney- 
stacks, 
+ Elevations (drawn to a scale of } in. to a foot) of 
the north, east, and west fronts, in outline only. 

A perspective view (about 18 ft. by 13 ft. in size) tinted 
in sepia only, showing three sides of the quadrangle. 

A short history and description of the building in manu- 
script. 

. THE CONVENT GATEWAY. 

The sum of 101. for the best set of drawings illustrating 
the restoration of the Convent Gateway, Barking, viz. :— 

A plan (drawn to a scale of } in, to a foot) of the 
ground and upper floors, 

An elevation and longitudinal section to the same scale. 

A perspective vignette view, tinted in sepia only, about 
7 ft. by 6 ft. in size. 

A short history of the conventual building in manu- 
script, 








TRADE ARBITRATION. 


THE Council of the Social Science Association 
are about to present a memorial to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, urging that 
it is desirable to provide a cheap and ample 
legal means of carrying out a system of trade 
arbitration. They are of opinion that it would 
be expedient to allow legal powers to be given 
in aid of arbitration in cases of dispute between 
masters and men, and that it would be desirable 
to allow both parties entering intoan arbitration 
to bind themselves beforehand to abide by the 
decision of the arbitrators. They do not suggest 
that it would be well to compel the parties 
entering on such arbitration to bind themselves, 
but simply that they shall have the option of so 
doing. 








TRADE BOOKS. 


Handyside § Co.’s Vases and Fountains.—The 
illustrated Catalogue of Vases and Fountains, 
just now issued by the well-known founders, 
A. Handyside & Co., of the Britannia Ironworks, 
contains a number,of very good specimens, and, 
as the prices are given, will be found useful to 
many persons. The designs are preceded by 
some serviceable suggestions as to the formation 
of fountains. Messrs. Handyside & Co. have 
constructed some of our best iron conservatories, 
notably the well-known one in the gardens of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, South Ken- 
sington. 

The Emporium, Euston-road.—John Bird & 
Co.’s Price List contains a number of carefully- 
engraved designs for chimney-pieces. We do 
not discover any great amount of novelty in the 
collection, but it includes many good handsome 
designs, with the prices at which they can be 
produced in various materials. 

E. Stevens’s Illustrated Catalogue of Patent 
Domestic Inventions sets forth a number of par- 
ticularly useful utensils and machines, such as 
for roasting, baking, toasting, or broiling ; 
improvements in kettles and cans; and, above 
all, inventions to improve the making of bread, 
—a subject to which the most serious attention 
of all heads of families should be given. This 
catalogue, though a trade book, is something 
more, 








ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


TuE arrangements for the public meeting, to 
be held on the 22nd, to promote the reparation 
of St. Alban’s Abbey, are going on satisfactorily, 
and will, we hope, produce a good result. It is 
not generally remembered that this abbey, of 
royal foundation, has at intervals since the 
Reformation received the considerate care of 
various sovereigns. In A.D. 1612, for example, 
from James I., by brief,—‘ That monarch took 
@ personal view of the stracture as he made his 
progress into the North, ‘and out of his princely 
zeal and pious inclinacion to preserve so antient 
@ monument and memorable witnesse of the first 
conversion of this kingdom from Paganisme to 
Christianity, granted a brief for collections to 
be made throughout England and Wales for the 
speedy repair of the same.’”’ (Old MS.) 

1681. Charles IL., by brief. 

1689. William and Mary, by grant out of 
certain ecclesiastical fands. 

1721. George I., by brief. 

1764. George III., by brief. 

1832. William IV., by voluntary contribu- 
tions, raised under his auspices. 

The example thus set will, we dare say, not be 
lost sight of on the present occasion. 








GOOD NEWS FOR TOWN SURVEYORS. 


WE have the privilege of announcing that 
the Glastonbury Local Board of Health—it has 
just .been instituted—has advertised for a 
surveyor. The heading of the advertisement, 
however, is,— 

“To Surveyors and Others.” 
We should have preferred,— 
To Surveyors and Such.” 

From what we have said of the place it is 
certain they want a man of experience, or at 
any rate of ability, and the Board is evidently 
of that opinion, and want to begin their duties 
at the right end, for they offer 101. a year as 
salary, with remuneration for extra work. The 
amount of remuneration is not stated, but we 
have no doubt it will be something grand. Ten 
pounds a year going,—actually going a begging. 

Application must be made immediately to the 
Town Clerk, Chilkwell street, Glastonbury. 

This advertisement we insert free of charge. 








THE BRICKYARD CHILDREN. 


In a pamphlet, entitled, “The Cry of the 
Children from the Brickyards of England,”’* Mr. 
George Smith, of Coalville, Leicester, speaking 
from an experience in the matter of thirty years, 
again urges the cause of these poor children, to 
whose hard and sorrowful case we have occa- 
sionally devoted space in the Builder, as Mr. 
Smith honourably acknowledges. He says, in 
reference to his proposal to bring the brickyard 
children under the Factory Act :— 


**T will now briefly submit a few reasons why all the 
children employed in brick and tile yards should be 
brought under the Act :—Ist. It will only be dealing with 
fairness to those masters who employ fifty hands and 
upwards, and are thereby under it, for all yards, irrespec- 
tive of the numbers, to be under the Act. The excessive 
toil and fatigue the children have to suffer is another 
reason. I will mention a case that came under my own 
observation, only a few weeks ago. One child, out of 
many others similar in size and age, and doing the same 
amount and kind of work, I had the curiosity to have 
weighed, and found (he was barely nine years old) that he 
weighed only 53 lb. Well! this little creature was 
engaged in carrying, on an average, 44 lb. weight of clay 
on his head, for a distance of fourteen miles per day, and 
working seventy-two hours per week. 

The ignorance, vice, and immorality that prevail 
amongst persons employed in brickyards, is another 
reason why something should be done to better their 
condition, 

* * * * 

I am strongly opposed to girls being employed in brick- 
yards, on any account, as being contrary to all sense of 
decency, This demands the attention of the Government 
in the next extension of the Factory Act. Girls are for- 
bidden to work at collieries, and most certainly they 
ought also to be ‘forbidden at brickyards, the work being 
totally unfit for them. If potters, printers, bookbinders, 
agricultural gangs, iron and tin workers, and others are 
brought under the Act, I say that all children employed 
in the brick and tile yards ought to share in those benefits 
which would elevate themselves, their families, and their 
country, morally, socially, and intellectually.” 


The Government, or some Member of Parlia- 
ment, ought at once to bring a brief Bill into 
Parliament, amending the Factory Act, so far as 
to placa these children under its protection. 
The subject has already been well enough venti- 
lated, and needs no more exposition beyond 
what has already been done. The evil is 
notorious. 





* Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 





THE CANYNGE SOCIETY, BRISTOL, 
CHURCH OF ST, MARY REDCLIFF, 


THE anniversary of the Canynge Society, 
which was established in 1848, to promote the 
restoration of St. Mary Redcliff Church, wag 
celebrated on Thursday in last week. The tower 
of the venerable pile was gaily decorated with 
flags, and the bells, as usual, rang merrily at 
intervals during the day. At half-past twelve 
o’clock divine service was held in the church, ang 
the Rev. Dr. Alfred Barry (son of the late Sir Chas, 
Barry) preached an admirable and philosophic 
sermon from Matthew xiii. 52,—‘‘ Every scribe 
which is instructed unto the kingdom of Heaven 
is like unto a man which is a householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasures things both 
new and old.” 

A public luncheon was afterwards held at the 
Royal Hotel, College-green ; the mayor, who igs 
a Canning, presided, and was supported by the 
bishop of the diocese and many others. The 
report, read by Mr. J. S. Clarke, included the 
following letter from the architect, which we 
print as serving to show the progress with smalt 
means made at the charch :— 

Brompton, May 22nd, 1871. 

My dear Sir,—I have received your request that I would 
inform the committee briefly of what has been done at the 
church of St. Mary Redcliff since the last meeting of the 
society, and I hasten to reply to it. oe 

In my letter on that occasion the desirability of pro- 
ed paving the chancel was mentioned, This has since 

een effected with encaustic and other tiles, marble bands, 
and marble steps. It was executed quite to my satisfac. 
tion by Messrs. Simpson & Sons. The side screens in the 
chancel have also been completed, anda reredos has been 
erected. The latter is of Caen stone, with some slight 
—- of marble and mosaic work, and includes a con- 
siderable amount of carving. The sculptured Rroups, 
representing the miracle of the five loaves, were done by 
Mr. Forsyth. With this exception, the whole was executed 
by Mr. Rice and those engaged under him, and the work. 
manship is, I think, very creditable to those concerned, 

In the lower part of the tower great weakness waa 
evident, and, but for precautions taken, a great catastrophe 
might have occurred. Since the last meeting it has been 
very materially strengthened and rendered more capable 
of bearing aspire. Very little more has been done to the 
tower itself externally; but the existing portion of the 
spire has been partly repaired and partly reinstated, anda 
certain amount of new work has been prepared, ready for 
hoisting, with a view to carrying up the — towards: 
completion. This will very shortly be proceeded with. 

The erection of a fine stained-glass window in the north 
transept, in memory of Edward Colston, and of a memoriat 
window, set up by Mr. Arthur Baker, at the easternmost 
end of the north aisle of the chancel, also call for notice. 


I am, my dear Mr, Charles Clarke, faithfully yours, 
GxoRrGE GopwIn, Architect, 


Some interesting speeches were made, an 
subscriptions to the amount of about 7601. wer 
announced, 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Parliament Houses.—Mr. W. H. Smith wanted 
to know when it was intended, under the powers 
of the Act 30 & 31 Vict., c. 40, authorising the 
Commissioners of Works “ to acquire lands and 
to construct an embankment for the security of 
the Houses of Parliament, and for the improve- 
ment of the approaches thereto,” to proceed 
with the removal of the houses which had been 
purchased, and with the construction of the 
embankment. In reply, Mr. Ayrton said he was 
not aware that the Government had arrived at 
any determination on the subject, and no new 
works could be undertaken until an estimate 
for them had been laid on the table, and the 
money had been voted. 

Park-lane-—In answer to Lord Bury, Mr. 
Ayrton stated that from the information supplied 
to him by the Board of Works, he had no reason 
to doubt that the new street between Park-lane 
and Piccadilly, through Hamilton-place, woald 
be available for public traffic on or before the 
19th inst. 

Bethnal Green Science and Art Museum.—In 
reply to Mr. C. Reed, Mr. Ayrton was under- 
stood to say that he had received a letter from 
Colonel Scott, fixing the completion of the 
exterior for the 1st of October next. A great part 
of the building was, however, now ready to be 
occupied. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
building would be handed over to the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, when the president 
could decide on the proper course to be taken 
as regarded the opening. We gave a view and 
plan of the Museum some time ago. 








Archaeological Discoveries at Finkley. 
Dr. J. Stevens, of St. Mary Bourne, Hants, & 
member of the Newbury Field Club, has just dis 
covered a Roman villa at Finkley, Sir C. Hoares 


site of Vindomis. It is situated 400 yards west 
of the Portway. There are, he says, at leas 
three others close by. 
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STALLS AT DORTRECHT. 

Ir is not to be supposed that the churches in 
Holland are by any means rich in farniture, as 
the Reformation in that country took such a 
thoroughly iconoclastic form that the destruc- 
tion of altars, pulpits, stalls, and so on, which 
were nearly always aiorned with figures of 
saints or with armorial bearings, equally dis- 
tasteful to the Dutch Reformers, was general. 
In Limburg and portions of North Brabant, 
where the Roman Catholic religion stood its 
ground, of course the remains of ecolesiastical 
farniture are more frequently to be met with 
than in the other portions of the kingdom ; but 
even there the frequent wars between the two 
parties during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries spared little, and left tbat little in an 
impaired condition. Notwithstanding, however, 
the sweeping destruction of works of ecclesi- 
astical art during the period of the Reformation 
in Holland, a few fine examples have been 
handed down to our time, and of one of these, 
the stalls in the great church at Dortrecht, or 
Dort, we give an illustration. 

As will be seen, these stalls are of the 
ear'y Renaissance period, and the dates which | 
are inscribed upon different portions of them | 
vary from 1543 to 1547, and those which are | 
situated in the two west bays of the choir are | 





probably several years later, as they are! — 


plainer, more Italian in character, and far | 
less beautifal in designo. No portion of them, | 
however, can be attributed to the time after the | 
Reformation. We may remind our readers that | 
the change of religion took place in Holland about 

forty years later than it did in England, and the 

Protestant religion was not fully established in 

Holland till the year1580. During the years 1578 

and 1579 the greatest destruction of ecclesiastical 

monuments took place, and it was probably in 

one or the other of these years that the stalls at 

Dortrecht were mutilated, and many of the 

figures with which they are adorned deprived of 
their heads and arms, and some of them were 

wholly destroyed. How these stalls escaped 

entire destruction is a mystery, as all other 

farniture, stained glase, &c., were swept away. 

One extraordinary feature about these stalls is 

their extent; they fill four bays of the choir, 

and are in a double range on either side, com- 

prising altogether about 160 different “ sedilize.” 

The misereres consist of heads of cherubim, 
cleverly carved. What is a far from common 
occurrence, the eastern portion of these stalls is 
more elaborate than the western. This may 

probably be accounted for by the fact that they 
were never returned at the west end of the 
choir, as is the most general practice, and all 
the authorities upon ancient ritual agree, that 
when the stalls were only lateral the highest 
dignitaries of the church were placed at the 
east end, and diminished in rank westward ; 
whereas, when the stalls were *eturned at the 
back of the chancel-screen (as is usual in English 

cathedrals and churches), the highest digni- 

taries always sat on either side of the entrance 
to the choir, and declined in rank towards the 
east. The latter of these arrangements is nearly 

universal in northern countries; but the former 
has been th general practice in Rome and 

in Spain. The stalls at Dortrecht afford the 
only example of the Roman treatment we have 
met with so far north. 

These stalls are carved in very fine oak, which 
has never been varnished or stained, and is 
consequently of a most exquisite grey colour. 
The church in which they stand is a very noble 
fifteenth-century building, consisting of a spa- 
cious apsidal choir, surrounded with radiating 
chapels, deep transepte, and a nave with double 
aisles. The nave alone is now used; but we 
are glad to be able to say that the choir and 
trausepts are well kept, and the stalls, of which 
we give an illustration, are now carefully pre- 
served. The roof of the choir and side chapels 
is decorated with arabesques, of the early part 
of the sixteenth century; but all the rest of the 
interior is covered with a thick coat of whitewash. 
The modern fittings in the nave, though vile in 
des‘gn, are more costly and respectable than are 
generally to be seen in the Dutch churches. For 
instance, the pulpit is of white marble, and 
the screen which cuts off the choir and transept 
is of copper and braze. 
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STALLS AT DORTRECHT, HOLLAND. 
Middle of the Sixteenth Century. 
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THE NEW DRINKING-FOUNTAIN, 
SMITHFIELD. 


Tur origin of this fountain is somewhat inter- 
esting. It appears that Sir Martin Bowes, 
citizen and goldsmith (who was also Lord Mayor 
in the year 1546), left a sum of money for the 
repair of the conduits; but these gradually fell 
into disuse, water being brought into the City 
through other well-known channels. The sum 
bequeathed by the worthy citizen lay by and 
accumulated, and it now amounts to over 
1,2001. 

It was proposed to expend this sum in the 
erection of a drinking-fountain, and the Markets 
Improvement Committee, having obtained the 
sanction of the Charity Commissioners, resolved 
to place the work in the centre of the circular 
space formed by the roadway down to the Great 
Western Railway depdt, in front of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. 

In response to an invitation from the com- 
mittee, about forty designs were submitted in 
competition, and to these we referred at the time. 

The design selected bore the motto, “ Peace,” 
and was found to have been submitted by Mr. 
Francis Butler. It is now being carried into 
execution. 

Referring to the illustration, it will be seen 
that the principal feature in the composition is a 
bronze statue of “ Peace” crowned with a 
“wheaten garland,” bearing in her left hand the 
olive branch, while the right is raised, expressive 
of the blessings of Peace. 

Around the statue are grouped four polished 
granite fountain basins, and below these are 
four drinking-bowls of white marble. Four 
angle piers (the shafts of which are enriched 
with panels of polished Ross of Mull granite) 
support a canopy, the four arches of which are 
filled in with wrought ironwork of varied 
patterns. The arms of the City are shown in 
tympana, which rise above these arches. An 
appropriate position will also be selected for the 
arms of Sir Martin Bowes. Four statues, re- 
presenting respectively Temperance, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, occupy the positions indicated 
in the engraving. These statues will be placed 
under small canopies. 

Above the tympana before mentioned the 
erection takes the form of an octagonal dome, 
upon the summit of which is placed a small 
temple, surmounted by an orb and cross. The 
whole structure, which will be in Portland stone, 
is placed upon a flight of steps. 

Mr. E. Saunders, of Maldon, has undertaken 
the erection of the structure generally. The 
central bronze statue is in the hands of Mr. J. 
Birnie Philip, Messra. Farmer & Brindley will 
execute the carving; while Messrs. G. & J. 
Fenning, of London and Glasgow, have the 
granite work in hand. The wrought ironwork 
will be farnished by Mr. Leaver, of Maidenhead. 

The principal dimensions of the fountain are 
as follow :—The diameter of the flight of steps is 
30 ft. ; the width across shafts of piers is 10 ft. ; 
and the extreme height of the whole structure, 
36 ft. The total cost will be under 1,5001. 

It is understood that in designing this fountain 
the author endeavoured to produce a work 
which should be both appropriate to the locality 
generally and in harmony with the important 
buildings and works recently erected in the 
immediate neighbourhood; viz., the Meat 
Markets, the Holborn Viaduct, and other build- 
ings adjacent, 








HEATING CHURCHES. 


Sir,—Having read the letter in the Buildev as 
to this subject, I beg to forward one or two re- 
plies to the question therein raised on the im- 
portant matter of church heating. 

m. If the quantity of pipe distributed about 
_ church is insufficient, then, as the architect 
: — the congregation will, no doubt, suffer 
—_ raughts, and one remedy would certainly 
e to take pipes into the roof itself ; but the 
simpler method would be to increase the power 
of por aperine below. 
nd. Unless the quantity of hot-water pipe is 
—_ considerable, no ps Bis with - tie 
— content can ba heated comfortably by 
8 ting the fire for one day only ; if it be a small 
: —_ With ample heating surface, the mistake 
2 olten made of lighting the fire on the Satur. 
an night instead of in the morning of that day, 
} © church being generally rendered more com- 
ortable on Monday than on the Sunday. 
_ 3rd. If a church only requires heating one day 
in the week, an air-apparatus properly con- 





structed, so that the air can at no time be super- 
heated, and of such dimensions that a constant 
interchange of air is secured, is the best and 
most economical. Constructed upon a proper 
principle, the temperature can be no greater at 
the same elevation in any part of the church. 

In severe winter weather a hot-water ap- 
paratus is apt to sustain damage by frost unless 
the fire is kept constantly at work. 

For large buildings having a number of 
separate rooms, of course, hot water is more con- 
veniently applied; but even in that case venti- 
lation should be combined with the warming. 

In churches where a hot-water apparatus 
would be kept constantly at work through the 
winter, I have a system for ventilation by 
bringing warm fresh air into the church over 
the wall-plates, and extracting the vitiated into 
the tower. 

The method suggested cannot be adopted or 
carried out except by the architect making 
some special provision in his plans. No pipes 
are seen in the church, nor are any gratings re- 
quired further than for purposes of extraction. 

H, GriEeteup. 








THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


“THE want of a national theatre not wholly 
controlled by thepredominant taste of the public,”’ 
urge by Mr. Godwin on the occasion of Dr. 
Doran’s recent lecture on Shakspeare, and after- 
wards reiterated with weighty argument by Mr. 
Planché in our pages,* is taken up by Mr. Tom 
Taylor in the Echo of the 7th instant, the editor 
of which journal adds a leading article with the 
same tendency. Mr. Tom Taylor speaks forcibly 
and well on the present condition of the majority 
of the London theatres, and promises to pursue 
the subject in a future letter. Mr. Theodore 
Martin and other men of position are understood 
to have a strong feeling in favour of the move- 
ment, and it is not impossible that an endeavour 
may be made to carry the idea into action. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. 


A WELL-FILLED house, including Royalty, 
demonstrated its well-earned approval of the 
performance of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Huguenots” last 
week; and how could it do otherwise, with the 
excellent singing of Mdme. Oarvalho, Mdme. 
Pauline Lucca, M. Mongini, and others? The 
only objection that could be taken would be to 
the acting, which in some cases weakened the 
impression intended to be conveyed by the 
composér. 

I hope the management will take the fol- 
lowing words in the spirit in which they are 
written. The draughts in the house are go violent 
that the attention of the greater part of the 
audience is diverted from the opera with thoughts 
of having a cold on the morrow. Something 
should be done. Why could not the doors lead- 
ing into the stalls, for example, take the form 
of ordinary turntables, forming three doors 
instead of four, acting upon upper and lower 
pivots, so that when a visitor opens and enters 
one door would close another behind? They 
could be fastened by bolts to projecting arms at 
top, and at bottom in an iron ring working 
round with the door, let in slightly below the 
level of the floor, which, being unbolted, and 
the doors thrown back at the end of the per- 
formance, they would not impede the exit of the 
audience. This would prevent the unpleasant 
sight of the ladies’ ribbons fluttering about in 
the breeze, and the necessity of covering their 
shoulders with various shawls, destroying the 
look of the house. Y. 








BIRMINGHAM ASSIZE-COURTS 
COMPETITION. 


S1r,—-Your correspondent “ Fair Play” does 
not state his case at all fairly as to the present 
position of the above matter. Let me endeavour 
to place it before you as clearly as may be. In 
the first report made by Mr. Waterhouse to the 
committee he selected five designs, and placed 
them as follows :—Ilst, No. 9 (no motto); 2nd, 
“ Perseverantia”; 3rd, “Forum’’; 4th, “In 
Uno”; and 5th, “ Desideratum.” Now it was 
found upon looking at the instructions given to 
architects that “No. 9” had so far disregarded 
them, that whatever might be the merits of the de- 
sign,—and no one, not even the “ local intriguer,” 





* See p. 329, ante, 


has attempted to deny that it has great merits,— 
it was fairly outof court. It seems only natural, 
therefore, that “No. 9” being displaced, the 
other four selected by Mr. Waterhouse should 
move a step forward. Now what is the real 
state of the case. On Mr. Waterhouse being 
again appealed to, he takes a design from what 
may fairly be called the outsiders,—for it was not 
among the five first selected by him,—and places 
it first, in the place of ‘* No. 9,” deposed. This 
state of things, it seems to me, requires explana- 
tion. If the merits of the design now put into 
the place of honour were so great, why was it 
not one of the five selected by Mr. Waterhouse, 
or is it possible that he overlooked it? Can you 
wonder, after this, that some of the competitors 
are inclined to murmur; but, however, a special 
meeting of the Council is called for Tuesday, the 
13th of June, when no doubt the matter will be 
fairly settled. In the meantime, let me give 
“ Fair Play” one small piece of advice. Never 
let him call people hard names, nor stigmatise 
as “local intriguers”’ men as high-minded and 
honest as himself. I merely wish to add that I 
am not a competitor. Cc. W. C. 








PRESERVATION OF IRON. 


On Friday evening last, at the rooms of the 
Society of Engineers, 5, Victoria-streat, West- 
minster, kindly granted by Messrs. Pain and Reid, 
treasurer and honorary secretary, a practical and 
valuable paper was read by Mr. G. C. Dawson, 
of the London and North-Western Railway, on 
“Tron Structures, and their Preservation,” to 
the members of the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Society. The paper was well worth 
reproduction in extenso, but we can only 
touch a few of the salient points. One of 
these was that all exposed ironwork should be 
under constant examination ; and wherever ex- 
posed to oxidation, either from abrasion or 
from the action of the atmosphere, that such por- 
tions should be covered up, at once, by some 
preservative. By this constant supervision, the 
conclusion had been arrived at that the Britannia 
Tubular Bridge and the Conway Bridge were 
practically everlasting (?). He attached also 
great importance to the mode in which cast-iron 
girders were cast. If the metal was deposited 
from the side, light particles of the iron would 











naturally rise to the edges of the bearing and 
other plates ; whereas, if cast from the top, the 
denser particles of the metal would be deposited 
at the base of the girder, where strength was 
mainly required. He also insisted strongly upon 
the desirability of having cast and wrought iron 
work for outside exposure designed upon the 
simplest plan, with a minimum of projections 
and recesses. 








“ WHERE IS THE PIMLICO CLUB?” 


Sir,—In reply to the above question, put by 
“ A Pimlico Workman,” in your last issue, I have 
to state that the gift of the late Marquis of 
Westminster was conditional upon a farther sum 
being raised which should be adequate to the 
erection of a club-house of superior style and 
character. The estimated cost is 4,000/., not 
10,0001., as supposed by your correspondent ; and 
the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, 
with the efficient aid of their friends Mr. Herbert 
B. Praed and the Hon. Philip Stanhope, have 
spared no efforts to obtain the required amount. 
Having at last obtained promises amounting to 
about 1,8001., the plans are now being prepared, 
and measures taken to commence the work. 

It has been no easy matter to raisethe money, 
for nine persons out of ten to whom application 
for aid is made in such cases feel doubtful as to 
the interest of the working-classes in the object, 
seeing that they themselves do not raise the 
requisite amount by means of shares. This fact 
was represented to the local committee formed 
for the purpose of obtaining the co-operation of 
the workmen in the project; but the opinion of 
the members was that it would be impossible to 
raise the amount in that manner. It was said 
that these institutions have not yet been con- 
dacted in a manner to warrant the expectation 
that they would be a profitable investment ; and 
that, very few of the workmen residing for any 
length of time in one locality, they would be 
unwilling to invest their savings in any under- 
taking of this kind. 

No other course, therefore, was open to us but 
the slow, laborious, and disagreeable process of 
“begging.” We all hope that when erected the 
institution will be a model one of its kind, and 
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thereby make such institutions more generally 
acceptable to the working-classes, and, above all, 
show practically that such institutions may be 
made self-supporting. The success of the club 
and institute movement has been retarded by the 
inadequate scale on which these institutions have 
generally been started at the outset, for want of 
capital. 
Hopcson Pratt, one of the Trustees. 








KENSINGTON GARDENS AND POWDER 
MAGAZINE. 


Many recent explosions of gunpowder stores 
have caused an anxiety about the deposit of 
such combustibles in large quantity within the 
preciocts of a populous city. In Paris a wide 
ruin was caused by the explosion of one store, 
whether accidental or by design is not yet 
ascertained ; but at Liverpool, at Hounslow, and 
other places in England fearful damage and loss 
of property have been caused by the purely 
accidental ignition of ammanition stores and 
factories. For the distance of a mile houses 
have been damaged ordemolished. It therefore 
appears unreasonable that the beautiful and 
valuable districts of South Kensington, Bays- 
water, and even Park-lane (the alentowrs of the 
Park) should be exposed to so dreadfal a con- 
tingency,—Albert Hall and the Albert Monu- 
ment being sure of annihilation. 

It perhaps may appear to many an unreason- 
able intrusion upon the freedom of our now 
splendid Park that a military quarter should 
occupy the most central and picturesque position, 
although it be only a captain’s company, or 
even a sergeant’s guard ; that a store yard, with 
a ranger’s villa, inclosing ten acres, and two other 
domiciles (one built within ten years) should be 
obtruded upon this invaluable Park, which in 
other respects is duly cared for and ornamented. 
These are questions which time and an increasing 
population may hereafter bring to a solution; 
but the storage of ammunition in quantity 
within such an area is as unnecessary as it is 
dangerous. 

There is, however, another disadvantage 
arising from the inclosure of an acre around this 
magazine,—it stops the course of the carriage- 
way across the Serpentine Bridge between 
Bayswater and the Kensington-ruad, which 
might be in a direct line, but now curvets round 
the inclosure by a desceut of 10 fs., and a similar 
ascent. Seeing the pains that have been taken 
to embellish the Park borders and long walk 
with shrabs and flowers, it might be expected 
that this unhappily-placed repository would be 
transferred to other Governmental stores, whence 
our unemployed wagon-train might easily 
supply the metropolitan garrison. The whole 
structure and its accompaniments are a blot 
upon the fair woodland scene. T. H. H. 





KING’S CROSS, LONDON. 


Sir,—Your correspondents appearing ignorant 
of the origin of the name of King’s Cross, which 
is so intimately connected with the building 
trade, I beg leave to ask your permission to 
enlighten the younger readers of your valuable 
journal, and to transfer from “ Notes and Queries” 
{second series, xii. 67) and Pinks and Wood’s 
“History of Clerkenwell,” pp. 501, 710, such 
information contributed by me to those publica- 
tions, illustrative of the history of this interesting 
London district :— 


**King George IV. had just ascended the throne, when 
my gravdfather, Mr. William Forester Bray,* with the 
essistance of Mr, Dunston, late governor of St. Luke’s, 
Old-street; Mr. Robinson, solicitor, 32, Charterhouse- 
square; and Mr, Flanders, a retired tradesman, com- 
menced building on some pieces of freehold ground at a 
notorious place for thieves and murderers, known as 
Battle Bridge. It was a speculation of 40,000/., and soon 
my grandfather had the satisfaction of seeing sixty-three 
houses erected, some of which were situated in the 
thoroughfares afterwards named by him Liverpool-street, 
Derby-street, Hamilton-place, and Chichester-place, 
Gray’s-inn-road. More houses were afterwards erected ; 
but in consequence of the notorious popularity of the 
name of Battle Bridge, the new buildings would not let. 
The result of this was,-that my grandfather had an inter- 
view with the other freeholders, to enable them to change 
the name to a better one. One wanted the new-built 
locality to be called ‘St. George’s Cross,’ another wanted 
its name to be ‘ Boadicea’s Cruss,’ in memory of that 
great battle from whence it derived its name; but neither 
of these names being agreed on, and my grandfather 
being the largest builder there, he proposed that, in honour 
of George IV., who had just assumed the crown, it should 
be called King’s Cross. This was at once agreed to, All 





* Some time “ey eee of the Brighton Herald. The 
late Mr. Biggs, the originator of that popular periodical, 
the Family Herald, was at that period my grandfather's 
epprentice, 





leases were granted under that uame, and from that period 
the locality has made great progress in civilisation and 
improvement,” 

*« The estate comprised from seventeen to twenty acres. 
Of this, my grandfather took sixteen small dilapidated 
houses and the dust and cinder heap, which it was said 
had been existing on the spot since the Great Fire of 
London. He gave about 500/. for the lot, although the 
parties wanted 8001, Bricks were then very scarce, so he 
very soon realised a good sum for the old buildings ; while 
Russia, hearing in some way of this enormous dust-heap, 
purchased it tor purposes in rebuilding Moscow. The 
site of the mountain of dust is now covered by the houses 
of Derby-street; and I may add, the names of the 
thoroughfares erected on this estate were derived from the 
popular ministers of the Government of that day. The 
rental derived from this property by my grandfather ex- 
ceeded 1,000/. a year. Upon part of his estate he erected 
large auction-rooms, in Liverpool-street; but being 
obliged to go to Brighton, he let the building to a Mr. 
Lanza, manager to an amateur singing society, who, in 
conjunction with Mr. Geary (one of the early proposers, 
with Grandfather, for bridging Holborn Valley), turned 
the place into a ‘Cabinet Theatre.’ It was some time 
ere my relative could stop the proceedings, and it cost 
him much trouble to do so. He, however, had from the 
first retained the cellars under the building, which, he 
informs me, are of a very extensive character.” 


To those interested in the early history of this 
remarkable district, a reference to the “* History 
of Clerkenwell, already mentioned, will afford 
ample information. It may be worthy of note, 
however, that the entire building, with the 
statue of King George, erected by Mr. Geary, 
was removed in 1845, and a lamp placed on the 
site. 

The wonderfal dust-heap alluded to was known 
far and wide, and obtained more notoriety 
through the popular old song, “ Adam Bell, the 
Literary Dustman” :— 

** You recollect the cinder-heap, 
Vot stood in Gray’s-inn-lane, sirs!” 
As for the unkingly-looking statue of George IV., 
which has only been eclipsed in late years by 
the more disgraceful one of another King George, 
in that ruinous-looking district, Leicester-equare, 
it was ridiculed in the song thus :— 
'  @reat sculptors all conwars wi’ me, 
And cail my taste diwine, sirs ; 
King George’s statty, at King’s-cross, 
Vos built from my design, sirs.” 

Finally, although my grandfather took so pro- 
minent a place in the “ glorious revolution ” and 
improvement of the district, it must not be sup- 
posed he had any influence in the erection of 
this statue, which, from the first, was to him an 
eyesore. T. C. Nose, 








MULLINGAR.—THE EPISCOPAL 
RESIDENCE COMPETITION. 


Sir,—I dare affirm, without fear of contradiction, that 
the expressed opinion of ‘* A Competitor” on the above 
competition will not gain notoriety for its singularity, 

The query naturally arises, is the term “‘ hoax” suffi. 
ciently explicit, or condemnatory ? 

The wording of the return missive (ungrammatical as it 
is) proves that the Hibernian fowlers limed two twigs,— 
cost and accommodation,—some of the fledglings (any- 
thing but downy birds, though) alighting on twig one, 
others on twig two; the right rev. obtaining a very com. 
fortable nest at a moderate cost (‘carriage paid if 
required”) by the transaction. From advices received 
(to my cost), the money-twig intercepted me, although I 
barely gave the required accommodation, without any 
attempt at architectural display (as per conditions), 

I am not au fait of the legal bearings of the case, but, 
as the committee did not avail themselves of the customary 
loop-hole, or reservation,—the right to reject any or all of 
the designs submitted,—they may be amenable to the 
grinding action of the strong legal arm. 

Personally, I cannot advocate, nor do I intend to par- 
ticipate in the insane recreation of throwing up sovereigns 
for insatiate lawyers to catch, always bearing in mind the 
little story of the lawyer and the oyster, and its intimate 
relationship to shelling out, 8. 








AN AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Sr1z,—Mr. Craig (p. 410, ante) draws such a tempting 
— of his proposed college that one would like to see 
ow it could work successfully, and how it can be useful or 
necessary evenif commercially successful. Knowing nothing 
of the establishments at Hofwyl, Haling, and Ralabine, 
quoted as instances of the success of the scheme, I should 
have thought that the degree of prosperity which attends 
the agriculturists of this country, with all their advantages 
of traditional and modern information, close personal 
supervision, and the labour of the farmer and his family, 
was not such as to leave much chance for competitors less 
practical and less interested in the work; and certainly 
that no society, with its committee, secretary, manager, 
overlookers, and people to look after them (and over them) 
could hope to live out of the business, 

But if such a scheme has already been found successful, 
why spend half a million of charity money in repeating 
the experiment? ‘he country is full of capital, which 
— wants such an opening, and all the more if moral 
and intellectual training were combined with profitable 
investment, Indeed, I do not know that one could do 
much better than go into the scheme in person as well as 





in purse, 

Bat your correspondent is careful to’stipulate that the 
youths who are to be benefited should be selected for | 
health, strength, and average capabilities, Surely these | 
are the last persons to need charity in any form. ‘here is | 
already a good market for them everywhere. One would | 
rather select them on account of the lack of advantages | 


of nature and of early training, so that they might be 
encouraged, strengthened, and reformed. Then, how are 
they to acquire business experience and experience ig 
society,—to form acquaintances outside the institution,— 
tosee something of family life? What is to become of 
them when turned out at twenty-one? Are they to become 
farm labourers or farmers? and if the latter, on what 
farms and with what capital? Perhaps they would emigrate- 
and if so, it would seem more judicious to establish the 
institution in one of the colonies, so that the youths might 
grow up as nearly as possible in the actual conditioa of 
their fature mode of life. 

I am sure we should all be very much shocked at the 
mildest hint of socialism or communism, but it strikes me 
that there is a strong tendency to ‘‘ keep”’ human beings 
just as boys keep rabbits. An institution is a hutch ona 
large scale. You carefully select your young stock, feed 
them on artificial food, subject them to artificial trials and 
temptations, get immensely interested in them, and then 
when, from social considerations, the experiment must 
come to an end, you turn them out into a world which ig 
strange to them and they to it, where no one feels any 
particular want of them, and where every one whose place 
they try to fill will hold it against them with all the advan. 
tage of possession. Like Rasselas, they will turn back 
towards their happy valley; and as they clamour for admit. 
tance, you must pitch on a few of the most promising of 
them—those who can go through the routine with the 
gravest countenance—and make them professors. What 
will become of the rest. What is the experience of Hofwy)l, 
Ealing, aud Ralahine on these points? Does it differ from 
that which we see everywhere else when people have been 
nursed and protected physically and morally till fully 
grown, and are then turned loose and left to look after 
themselves ? B. 








THE COST OF CONCRETE BUILDING. 


Srr,—In your last week’s notice of the ‘‘ Architectura 
Conference,’ quoting a paper by Mr. Wonnacott, ‘On 
the Use of Concrete as a Substitute for Stone in Walling,” 
I see this gentleman states that substantial concrete walls 
‘*cannot be constructed at a less cost than 18s. or 20s. per 
cubic yard; but, by building them thinner, it might be 
possible to construct them at 12s, per cubic yard.” 

These high prices must be au exceptiun,—they are 
certainly not the rule (i.e., speaking from my own experi- 
ence in building in this material, which is now very 
considerable), I will, however, admit that the cost varies, 
according to local material and labour, having myself 
erected concre.e walls (with packing) from 63. to 12s. per 
cubic yard, in different parts of the country; noticing 
also, at the same time, that the cost of building in brick 
or stone varied in the same degree. 

Should Mr. Wonnacott, Mr, Tarn, or any of the profes. 
sion wish to see my statement practically illustrated, an 
opportunity presents itself daily at the front of my works, 
facing Lawson-street, Great Dover-street, where I am 
now erecting a block of industrial dwellings, 5) fc. by 46 ft., 
and 60 ft. high, and one of the wings now being 58 ft. high, or 
within 2 ft.oftheroof, In this wing I have walls of various 
thicknssses, some partition-walls being only 4} in. thick, 
running the whole height. I shall be happy at any time 
to show the work in progress, from the material being 
brought in (in its rough state), crushed, conveyed through 
the works to the buildings, mixed, and placed in the 
apparatus. The cost will then be found not to exceed 5l, 
per rod, or less than 9s. per cubic yard. In the 4}-in, 
walls I place no packing; in the thick onesI place as 
much packing as possibie; and I find, in consequence, 
that the cost of thick walls is much less, in proportion, 
than that of the thinner ones. 

My walls of factory are 150 ft. long, 20 fs. high, and 
1 ft. 6 in. thick, without piers, and the cost of these was 
a trifle over 41. per rod; and I may here mention that the 
labourers constructing these walls earned 7d. per hour 
piecework. This rate of wages should be compured with 
country wages. 

Mr. Wonnacott speaks of the apparatus probably 
adding considerable per-centage to the amount, ‘he 
apparatus I consider as builder's plant, and it is a question 
which is really the most expensive, my patent building 
machine or a builder’s plant. As an illustration, what 
would be the cost of scaffolding, including poles, pudlocks, 
ropes, wedges, &c., for the erection of my buildings (now 
in course of erection), 60 ft. high. I estimate that the 
builder’s appliances would be 50 per cent. more than my 
apparatus. Then, as regards durability, my apparatus has 
been in use six years, with scarcely any percepiible wear. 
I am aware there have been one or two attempts to con- 
struct buildings in conerete with imitations of my patent 
apparatus, and which in each case have proved failures, 
both as regards durability and the working of them. 

Mr. Wonnacott does not give a reason (for his state- 
ment) why concrete could scarcely be recommended for 
localities much exposed to frost. I myself cannot see (and 
have not found) any disadvantage in this respect, although 
throughout the last severe winter I was erecting buildings 
(some of them in most exposed situations within a mile of 
my works), and yet up to the present time there does not 
appear to be the slightest defect throughout the work. 

Joszru TALL. 








CHURCHES STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


Hethersett.—The church tower during a recent 
thunderstorm was struck by lightning. From 
the point of the vane the lightning made a way 
through the roof of the tower into the bell- 
chamber, and without injuring the bells caueed 
considerable damage to the walls, especially the 
east. The damage within the church was con- 
fined to the stone tracery of the windows, the 
glass not being at all injured. The church has 
been insured for about ten years in the Norwich 
Union, and tke cost of repairing the damage, it 
is understood, will fall chiefly on tbat office. 
What has occurred may suggest to clergy a0 
churchwardens that they should insure the 
fabric by means of proper lightuiug conductors. 

Bury St. Edmwnds.—St. John’s spire ere 
struck by lightning, but sustained no _ 
damage. The spire is 160 ft. high, of Suffv 
brick. The lightning-rod had been displaced at 
the top, and about two-fifths of the way down 
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the spire it was completely severed. In the 
neighbourhood of this severance some shock had 
been given to the brickwork and the beaded 
gtone quoins at the angles, some of the joints of 
which appear to be opened not less than an inch. 
Noivjury has as yet been discovered in the tower. 
Tt is thought by some that the spire has been 
thrown out of the perpendicular. It will now 
be necessary to erect a scaffuld for the purpose 
of putticg up a new lightning-rod,—the old one 
never was properly insulated,—and the oppor- 
tunity will be taken to examine carefully the 
condition of the whole of the spire and tower. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Rotherham.—The notice given by the men in 
the painting trade at Rotherham for an advance 
of wages has expired. At a meeting of the 
masters it was agreed to allow an advance of 
14, per hour, making the wage3 of the men 53d. 
per hour. The men agreed that, inasmuch as 
the masters had given way to a certain extent, 
the men would also give way, and instead of 
demanding 6d. per hour, would be satisfied with 
53d. The masters were informed of this decision, 
and the men received a letter stating that the 
masters could not afford to give the price asked 
by their employés. A a meeting of the opera- 
tives, a reply was transmitted to the letter from 
the masters, in which the workmen stated their 
resolution not to work at a lower rate than 53d. 
per hour. No answer had been received to this 
communication. 

Newcastle.—The great strike of engineers in 
Newcastle and Gateshead looks worse. Mr. 
Stephenson, who has declared against the nine- 
hours movement, says competition in the engi- 
neering trade has become so great, both from the 
Continent and Scotland, that, if the Tyneside 
masters were to agree to the present demand, 
the workmen themselves would shortly be the 
sufferers. He has lately accepted unremunera- 
tive contracts for the sake of keeping the 
machinery and men employed.— aA large num- 
ber of cabinetmakers in Newcastle have turned 
out on strike, demanding an advance of 10 per 
cent. on piecework prices. 

Hartlepool. — The “strikers” in Messrs. 
Denton, Gray, & Co.’s iron shipyard, at West 
Hartlepool, have struck work on account of the 
refusal of that firm to comply with their applica- 
tion for an increase of wages from 18s. to 20s. 
per week. They are in no way identified with 
the nine-hours movement. 

Consett—An arrangement has been arrived at 
between the puddlers and managers at Consett 
Ironworks, The plate and rail mills would have 
been at a stand-still in a day or two for want 
of iron, but for this arrangement. The chief 
cause of the rupture was the inferior “ fettling ” 
material. 

Manchester.—An outrage of a serious character 
has been perpetrated on the premises of Mr. 
Parkinson, brickmaker, near the Broughton 
Grove Paper Works. Mr. Parkinson has set up 
a brickmaking machine. About the time he 
commenced to make machine bricks one or two 
men waited upon him and asked him if he was 
determined to make bricks by machine. On his 
replying in the affirmative, they said he had 
better not do so. Subsequently, he was again 
waited upon, and he was led to engage a private 
watchman, Notwithstanding this, on Saturday 
night some six or seven roffianly men were seen 
to enter Mr. Parkinson’s crofc, and to commence 
pati down the bricks that were walled, and 
also to trample upon the newly-laid ones. An 
examination showed that about 60,000 bricks 
were destroyed, besides other mischief. The 
“wen engaged in this outrage were armed with 

Short iron bars, which they were heard to say 
they would use in case they were molested. 





—————_—_—_—_—_— 


EXCURSIONS OF ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The Oaford Architectural Society. — 
first excursion of this rte "tee Pi the 
members and their friends, numbering alto- 
gether about sixty, assembled in Christ Church 
Meadow, and shortly afterwards embarked 
On one of Salter’s large barges for Sand- 
ford. After passing through Iffley Lock, a 
business meeting of the society, was held. on 
the top of the barge, while gliding down the 
stream. Professor Westwood occupied the chair 
Several new members were elected, and several 
others proposed. Mr. James Parker then gave 





a brief account of the archwology of the Thames, 
observing, in the course of his remarks, that he 
believed the upper portion to be properly called 
the Isis, the word Thames arising from the 
Thame, which flows into the river at Dorchester, 
and the word Ese, which is analogous to Exe, 
Usk, and other similar streams in the kingdom. 
He added that the Thames in Saxon times 
formed the great boundary between the king- 
doms of Mercia and the West Saxons. 

The party on landing at Sandford proceeded 
to the church, the early history of which was 
given by Mr. Parker, and a fine specimen of 
stone carving, dag up when the church was re- 
stored, was explained by Professor Westwood. 
This relic represents a full length figure of the 
Virgin, surrounded by angels, and at her foot is 
a reliquary, supported by two angels. The stone 
is now fixed in the south wall of the church. 
Afterwards the party proceeded to Temple 
Farm, and the remains of an establishment of 
Kauight Templars, formerly existing there, were 
inspected. The party then proceeded north- 
wards, skirting the Thame railway, and visited 
the remains of the “ Mynchery,” a religious 
establishment, now also forming a portion of a 
farm, and its history was explained by Mr. 
Parker. The party then visited Littlemore 
Church, the history of which was explained by 
the Rev. G. W. Huntingford, vicar. The party 
then proceeded to Kennington Island, where 
they re-embarked to the Long Bridges and the 
College boat-races. The next excursion was to 
be to Bicester, Middleton Stoney, Chesterton, and 
Alcester ; the third excursion to Stanton Har- 
court; and the last to Kenilworth. 

Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Svciety.—On 
Thursday, June 22nd, in the parish church, a 
description of the fabric will be given by the 
Archdeacon of Stow. The society’s members 
and friends will then start from the market- 
place, visiting Newark, Kelham Hall, Kelham 
Church, Averham, Upton, Hockerton, Caunton, 
Norwell, Sutton-on-Trent, Carlton, Cromwell, 
North Muskham, Holme, South Muskham. Each 
church will be described by the Archdeacon of 
Stow. Inthe evening, among other proceedings, 
@ paper on *‘ Painted Glass,” by the Rev. H. Usher, 
will be read. On the following day the company 
will proceed to the Castle, which will be de- 
scribed by Archdeacon Trollove. The following 
places will then be visited :—Newark Castle, 
Hawton Church, Balderton, Claypole, Stubton, 
Fenton, Broughton, Beckingham Church, Beck- 
ingham Manor, Barnby, Coddington. In the 
evening a paper will be read on ‘‘ Haster Sepul- 
chres,” by Mr. H. H. Bloxham. 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
GLASGOW. 


In the “ Annual Report of the Health of the 
City of Glasgow, 1870,” Dr. Gairdner, Medical 
Officer of Health, informs the local Board of 
Health how far, after a year’s experience of the 
new and enlarged organisation of the Sanitary 
Department, which took effect in April, 1870, 
the working of the new machinery promises 
improved results in the removal of the causes of 
disease and death. In this able report he 


says :— 


‘The true permanent sources of epidemic disease, and 
of all its associated evils,—filth, overcrowding, physical 
degeneracy, and moral deterioration of every kind,—are 
to be found, not so much in the mere existence of 
certain external nuisances, as in the growth and multipli- 
cation indefinitely of a population prone to beget and to 
tolerate nuisances; a population educated through suc- 
cessive generations into habits of squalor and indecency, 
by the mere fact of defective house-accommodation,” 


This is a fact which holds good in more places 
than Glasgow. As we put it, many years sincs, 
in the Builder, and in separate publications,— 
“ As are the homes, so are the people;” and the 
trath and significance, as well as importance, of 
this axiom have long been fully established. In 
Glasgow, as elsewhere, by far the largest part of 
the mortality is due to palmonary disease; and 
De. Gairdner shows the close relationship of this 
dread evil to the state of the homes of the lower 


classes. 








Archaeological Institute of Great 
Britain.—The preliminary arrangements have 
been made for the congress of this society, to 
be held this year, towards the latter end of July, 
at Cardiff. The Marquis of Bate will be presi- 
dent; the Duke of Bedford, Lord Tredegar, the 
Earl of Cawdor, Mr. C. R. Mansel Talbot, M.P., 
and the Bishop of Llandaff, the local patrons. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Liwerpool.—Christ Church has been conse 
crated by the Bishop of Chester. The building 
was commenced in May, 1868, at the expense of 
Mr. George Henry Horsfall, of Larkfield, Aig- 
barth. It is situated on the west side of Linnet- 
lane, to which the east front of the church faces, 
and the site extends to the New-road, in Albert 
Park, in which is the west front. The north and 
south sides are bounded by land upon which 
detached villa residences are being erected. The 
church is inclosed from the roads by stone and 
wrought-iron palisading, and has gate-piers and 
ornamental wrought-iron entrance-gates. It has 
been constructed, externally and internally, of 
Stourton stone, in two tints, with a slight inter- 
mixtureof red stone, in bands andshafts. Although 
it is somewhat out of the way, its lofty gables, 
tower, and spire are seen from the neighbouring 
parks. The style of the architecture adopted is 
Gothic, of the Early Decorated period. The design 
is simply and freely treated. The plan consists of 
nave, north and south aisles, chancel, vestry, and 
tower, with east, north, and south-west porches. 
The chancel, or east front, has been made the 
most important feature of the design, the tower 
and spire being placed on its north side, instead 
of, as is usual, at the west end. The tower is 
175 ft. high, and differs in many respects from 
the usual models. Instead of being divided 
into stages, by windows or sham clock-openings, 
it rises without interruption to the belfry-win- 
dows, which have been so arranged as not to 
form a distinct stage. By means of gablets and 
sets-off, these windows merge into the broach of 
the spire, which rises by a marked curve from 
the square of the tower to the octagonal sides 
of the spire, and these run down upon it, thus 
forming a connecting link with the belfry-win- 
dow gablets and the first gableted spire lights. 
Two bands of a darker-tinted stone divide the 
spire, and the apex is finished with a wrought- 
iron cross and terminal. The chancel, which 
juts out nearer the road than the tower, has a 
battressed centre, in which, some distance from 
the ground, is the east window, of three lights, 
divided by shafted mullions, the arched heads 
being filled with tracery. Above this is a gable, 
having acarved stone cross. The corners of the 
chancel are splayed, in which are single-light 
windows, with traceried heads. It has a high- 
pitched roof, with ornamental cut slates hipped, 
and terminating in a wrought-iron finial and 
ridge-cresting. Above this is the high gable of 
the nave roof, with stone cross. On the north 
side of the base of the tower is an outer open 
and inner closed porch, having arched entrances 
and gables. The inner roofs are groined in wood, 
and the floors laid with ornamental tiles. To 
the south of the chancel is the vestry, with its 
high-pitched roof and wrought-iron cresting. 
The north and south sides are divided by but- 
tresses, between which are the windows, of three 
lights, with traceried heads, a small gable being 
placed above. The west front is buttressed, and 
under its high gable is a five-light window, 
15 ft. wide by 30 ft. high, divided by mullions, 
transom and tracery. On each side are porches, 
set on the angles. The roofs are groined in 
wood, and the floors laid with ornamental tiles. In 
the interior, the nave is 32 ft. 8 in. wide by 105 ft. 
8in. long, divided from the aisles by six arches and 
clearstory supported upon five moulded York 
stone shafts, with moulded bases and carved 
capitals. The roof is of pitch pine, and consists 
of hammer and collar beams, principals, with 
carved and moulded ribs between them, and also. 
from under the hammer-beam to the top of 
carved caps of detached red stone shafts, the 
bases of which are supported upon stone corbels, 
having sculptured angels underneath. Above 
the collar-beams, the ceiling, 55 ft. from the aisle 
floor, is formed of diagonal boarding in sunk 
panels, the sides being pierced with quatrefoil 
piercings, which provide the means of venti- 
lation to the space above the ceiling. From 
thence to the exterior the sloping sides show the 
rafters and diagonal boarding. The nave is 
lighted by large west and clearstory windows. 
The aisles are 11 ft. 5 in. wide by 90 ft. 8 in. 
long, and lighted by large three-light windows, 
with traceried heads. The roofs have half- 
principals resting upon carved stone corbels, and 
formed to suit the gables over each window. The 
chancel is 30 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, separated 
from the nave by a moulded. arch, springing 
from stone and sculptured corbels. The sittings 
are of pitch pine, with carved bench-ends, and 
are so arranged as to form a centre and side 
aisles. They will seat 809 persons, one-third of 
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the sittings being free. The font is placed at 
the west end of the centre aisle, and is a design 
in Caen stone, having a moulded base and shaft, 
and four sculptured angels supporting the basin. 
These were specially designed by Mr. Sumners, 
and executed by Mr. Alfred Norbury, who also 
executed the whole of the internal and ex- 
ternal carving. The church is warmed by hot- 
water pipes running under ornamental gratings 
in the aisles. It will be lighted by gas from 
large ornamental brass standards, having fifteen 
lights in each. These, and the brass standards 
for communion-rail, and the wrought-iron gates 
and railing, were supplied by Mr. T. W. Davey, 
of Manchester. The contract was taken by Mr. 
William Thornton, stonemason, for 13,0001. 
Messrs. Haigh & Co. did the woodwork ; Messrs. 
Hales & Johnson the slating; Mr. David Rad- 
cliffe the plumbing, glazing, and painting; Mr. 
R. G. Powell the tiling. The bells are to be 
supplied by Messrs. Warner & Sons, of London. 
The architects were Messrs. Culshaw & Sumners, 
of Liverpool. 

Rochdale.—The Church of St. Peter, Newbold, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid by Bishop 
Lee, on the 7th of August, 1869, has now been 
consecrated. This is the second of the new 
Rochdale churches—All Saints’, Hamer, being 
the first. Three others, at Balderstone, Facit, 
and Falinge, are in progress. The new church 
is situated a quarter of a mile or more to the 
§.E. of the Rochdale railway station, between 
the Oldham-road and the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway, and is well seen from both, as the 
site is elevated. The style of the architecture 
is Pointed Gothic, treated to suit the rough ran- 
dom rubble stone and red brick, of which mate- 
vials the church is mainly built. The walls are 
of rubble, and stock brick is introduced in the 
coigns, bands, strings, buttresses, and arches, in 
the ornamental panels, mouldings, and cornices, 
and in many other places where dressed stone 
is more usually employed. In this case dressed 
ashlar stone is used externally for all sills, and 
for the cusping and tracery of about thirty of 
the windows. The tower is at present carried 
only a little above the level of the aisle walls. 
Projecting from the centre of the western side 
is the semi-octagonal staircase turret to the 
belfry stage. The tower will have at the top 
four two-lighted windows, and be surmounted 
by an octagonal broach spire. There are two 
small lancet windows lighting the tower porch. 
‘The spire will be carried to a height of about 
135 ft. and at its summit is to be placed the 
cock, as a well-known symbol of St. Peter. Next 
in order on the west elevation is the west porch 
or narthex, with its three arches. The two side 
ones are doors, to be used for exit only. The 
central arch contains a small quatrefoiled win- 
dow, and the spandrels are filled with ornamental 
brickwork. The roof of the porch slopes up to 
the bottom of the large west window, which has 
four lights below, and a rose-window above. 
The central pier of the four lights is car- 
ried up projecting, so as to form the stem of 
@ cross, in conjunction with the tracery bars 
in the circular window above. The west 
gable is again connected with the narthex by 
@ flying buttress and buck-pinnacle, and on 
‘its summit is a cross. At the north-west angle 
of the church is the baptistery, with a buttress 
and pinnacle, separate pyramidal roof, and 
floriated metal cross. The long lines of the 
north and south aisles are broken by the but- 
tresses which divide the pairs of aisle windows. 
The roofs are slated in two colours, arranged in 
patterns, and are finished with red-tile ridge- 
cresting, of a rather more elaborate design over 
the chancel than over the nave. The main 
entrance is by the south tower door. The ground 
plan of the church comprises nave, north a‘sle, 
ending, towards the east, in the minister’s and 
choristers’ vestries; south aisle, ending in the 
organ-chamber; a chancel, and its semi-hexa- 
gonal apse. The east end of the church is 
lighted by the three two-light apse windows. 
The church will seat 670 adalts, all the seats 
being alike. The several contracts amount to 
about 3,7501.,and there are no extras beyond 
the amounts of the several contracts. The 
foundations were pnt in, first of all, by Messrs. 
Stopford & Cordingley; then the shell of the 
church was built by Messrs. Rogers & Booth, of 
London. The fittings and finishing have been 
carried out by Messrs. J. Robinson & Son, of 
Hyde. The pulpit and font, and six busts of 
saints, with scrolls in medallions to the spandrels 
of the nave arches, and all the other figure-work, 
were executed by Messrs. T. R. & Evan Williams 
of Manchester. The carved capitals and altar. 


cross were done by Messrs. Earp & Hobbs; the 
gasfitting by Messrs. Thomason. The bell, 
which is intended ultimately to be hung in the 
school belfry, was cast by Messrs. Mears & Co. 
The architects, from whose designs the whole of 
the works have been carried out, were Messrs. 
Medland & Henry Taylor, of Manchester. 








Books Receibed, 


THE current number of Fraser’s Magazine con- 
tains an interesting and readable article on 
*‘ Architecture and its Relation to Modern Life.” 
We give an extract to show the tone of the 
paper :— 





** Asa nation we are (at present) good engineers and 
bad architects, and our engineers who have carried out, 
with equal energy and ability, some of the most important 
nce work of the present day, have taken (like the 

a pon to borrowing stereotyped architectural features, 
and applying these to their structures in the vain idea of 
thereby making the latter ‘ ornamental.’ We will mention 
oue instance, familiar to most of our metropolitan readers, 
as it forms a ‘singularly apt.illustration of what we mean 
by the misapplication of an architectural feature; we 
allude to the new bridge over the Thames at Blackfriars. 
Standing on the Embankment and looking along this 
bridge, we see that the outer face of each pier consists of 
a huge cylindrical granite pillar, of very thick and squat 
proportions, carrying a Brobdingnagian spreading capital. 
Now, the evident expression of such a feature, of such 
proportions and material, is that of power to sustain an 
immense vertical pressure. What does it really sustain 
in this case? A light balcony thrown out from the foot- 
path over each pier, for the convenience of loungers on 
the bridge. Let the most unarchitectural spectator once 
look at the feature in this light, and he must see its 
absurdity. Observe, the mass of material forming the 
column may be a necessary addition to give greater 
stability to the pier, but it has been added in the wrong 
form and with the wrong expression; it should have taken 
the form of a buttress or shoulder leaning towards the 
pier, and adding to its apparent stability, not that of a 

onderous vertical pillar sustaining next to nothing. This 
1s Only one out of many instances of the total and absurd 
ignorance of architectural design displayed in some of the 
largest and most expensive engineering works which are 
being carried out in this country, and which will remain 
as phenomena for the criticism of a better-educated 
generation.” 








atliscelluwen, 


Insanity of “ Self-Interest.” — The dust 
generated in the grinding of needles is produc- 
tive of serious consequences to the health of the 
workpeople; and, as far back as the year 1811, 
the Society of Arts bestirred itself to find a pre- 
ventive. The large gold medal of the Society 
was given, in 1822, to Mr. J. H. Abraham, of 
Sheffield, for his magnetic guard, intended to 
protect persons employed in pointing needles 
and other branches of dry grinding. The stone 
rotated through a slot, in a canvas or wood 
screen, 80 that the jet of dust, after having been 
carried beyond the screen by the force of the 
grindstone, was prevented from returning. As 
an additional preventive, magnets were sus- 
pended over the stone, and the grind«r was far- 
nished with a gauze muzzle fitte with mag- 
nets, which collected the fine me‘allic dust from 
the atmosphere. The editor of the Society’s 
Journal, commenting on this, says,—‘‘ The 
Society’s efforts were not only not appreciated, 
but actually opposed, by the very persons they 
were intended to benefit. A commission was 
sent to Sheffield to introduce a respirator in- 
tended to prevent the inhalation of the dust 
raised by needle-grinding, which was exceed- 
ingly hurtful tc she workmen. The members 
of the commission were threatened with personal 
violence if they persisted in their labours, on 
the ground that the general use of such a respi- 
rator would lengthen the life of the workmen, 
and so tend to diminish the wages paid!’’ 


Opening of New Refreshment-room, 
Grand Hotel, Scarborough.—The refresh- 
ment-.rooms, which were opened to the public 
on Whit-Monday, consist of a suite of rooms, the 
principal of which is 100 ft. long, with an oak 
and marble counter, 80 fc. in length, on which 
are set out every kind of popular comestibles 
and refreshments. A smaller room will be 
devoted to the use of those who do not object to 
a slightly increased tariff, with a selection 
of superior wines and liquors. Another 
large room, similar in size, will be set apart 
exclusively for the use of the working-class 
parties. Between the two large rooms there are 
parcels-offices, men’s lavatories, and ladies’ 
cloak-rooms. The new building was designed by 
Mr. W. B. Stewart, architect, and has been 
erected by Mr. W. Peacock, of Scarborough, 





builder. 





A Public Park for Congleton.—The open. 
ing of a new park has been an event at Congle. 
ton. The park, including the Town’s Wood, 
covers an area of about twenty-three acres,— 
nine of which have been purchased by the 
Corporation at a cost of 1,3001., and about three 
are virtually the gift of Sir C. W. Shakerley, 
bart. It is pleasantly situated on the north side 
ot the town, on the right bank of the river Dane, 
The wood, which is well timbered, rises to g 
considerable height, and from it a view is ob. 
tained of the town and the country beyond. The 
ground has been partially laid out according to 
plans submitted by Mr. Kemp, of Birkenhead, 
and by the borough surveyor, Mr. Blackshaw, 
The ornamental portions. of the plan are as yet 
untouched upon, consequently with the exception 
of a terrace walk at its foot, the Town Wood 
still retains its natural aspect. The size of the 
wood is about eleven acres. On the higher part 
the Russian gun, which was some time ago re. 
moved from the High-street, is mounted on a 
stone battery, erected for the purpose. Farther 
on is a timber bridge, thrown across & ravine in 
the western part of the wood. The principal 
entrance to the park is by the Meadows, over a 
bridge designed and executed by Mr. E. Scragg, 
of Buglawton, mechanical engineer. At the foot 
of the hill, and on the terrace walk, are placed 
two drinking-fountains. Fronting the terrace 
walk is the park or recreation-ground,—eleven 
acres in extent,—for the public, upon which 
cricket and other sports can be engaged in, 
Close to the river is the bowling-green, which 
cost about 801., measuring 65 yards long by 
45 yards wide, and 2} ft. below the level of the 
surrounding ground, on account of the usual and 
necessary slopes for the bowling-green edges. 


The Burlington Fine Arts Club.—Of the 
various ways and means by which this asso- 
ciation seeks to advance the cause of the fine 
arts within its more immediate circle of pro- 
fessionals, amateurs, or connoisseurs, and to 
cultivate a taste for those arts in the wider circle 
of uninitiated society, not the least important is 
the holdirg of periodical exhibitions and con- 
versaziont within the rooms of the club. The 
club has been putting forth fresh efforts in that 
direction since its removal from Piccadilly to its 
new quarters, 17, Savile-row. In these rooms 
there is now on view a highly-interesting col- 
lection of drawings illustrative of the early 
stages and ultimate development of the art of 
water-colour painting, as practised in this 
country. The exhibition was inaugurated by a 
conversazione on Saturday evening, the 3rd. The 
collection of pictures consists of more than 300 
drawings in water colours, representing from 
fifty to sixty different artists. The exhibition is 
confined to the works of artists born before the 
close of the last century, and not now living; and 
in making their selections the committee have 
drawn mainly on those artists whose works are 
known to have influenced more or less the 
development of the art of painting in water 
colours, not rejecting, however, any good draw- 
iogs by less known artists. 


Blectro-Plating Inside of Lead Pipes.— 
By the invention of Mr. H. E. Towle, of New 
York, in order to coat or line a long length of 
lead pipe with silver, the pipe is first made 
straight, or nearly so, and placed on a table in- 
clined at an angle of about 20° or more, An 
anode of peculiar construction is next inserted 
within the pipes at the lower end; the negative 
pole of a galvanic battery is attached to the 
pipe, and the positive pole to the interior anode 
of silver. The pipe is next filled with a solution 
of silver (cyanide of silver in a solution of 
cyanide of potassium, for example) at the lower 
end, so that it will not quite reach to the upper 
end of the anode; the anode is then slowly 
drawn forward, and the lead pipe is occasionally 
jarred or rolled over to bring its sides alternately 
uppermost. The time required to complete the 
coating will depend upon the thickness desired, 
the electrical force of the battery, and the 
character of the solution employed. 


The Light of the Legislature.—Tho Chief 
Commissioner of Works has it in contemplation, 
says the Morning Post, to add another attractive 
feature to the metropolis, by displaying the 
lime light on the great clock tower at the New 
Palace of Westminster so long as the House 0 
Commons is sitting. When it is extinguished it 
will be known far and near that the labours of 
the Legislature are suspended. The arrange 
ments for displaying the light will be under the 





direction of Dr. Percy and Professor Tyndall. 
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! Zmprovement of Dwellings in Liver- 
pool.—Lord Derby presided recently at a meet- 
ing held in Liverpool, for the purpose of forming 
a Society for the Erection of Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings, near to the great centres of labour, on a 
self-supporting and not a charitable basis. In 
opening the proceedings, his lordship said that 
the excessive disease and mortality of Liverpool 
were chiefly due to the overcrowding which so 
largely prevailed, it being estimated that no less 
than one-third of the population lived, in average 
families of six, in only oneroom. He thought 
that the evils of drunkenness would be obviated 
much more effectually by the erection of better 
class houses for the labouring population than 
by teetotal lecturing; for the discomfort expe- 
rienced by men and women from overcrowding 
was generally the incentive to drankenness. 
One most satisfactory feature of the society was 
that the tenants would pay a fair rent, and thus 
their self-respect would not be lessened by any 
consciousness of living in almshouses. From his 
experience of such societies in London, Lord 
Derby anticipated very favourable results to the 
new society. The rector of Liverpool proposed 
the first of a series of appropriate resolutions, 
which was,— That this meeting is of opinion 
that a company for carrying out the objects set 
forth in the preliminary prospectus, and to be 
called ‘The Liverpool Labourers’ Dwellings 
Company, Limited,’ should at once be formed.” 
The resolution was carried unanimously. At 
the close, the chairman, alluding to some re- 
marks by Mr. Shaw Brown, said he differed 
from them in one point. Mr. Brown had said 
that a labourer earning 15s. a week could not 
pay 3s. 6d. a week for his rent; but all that he 
(Lord Derby) could say was, that labourers did 
so in London. 


Cost of Blackfriars Bridge. — A large 
claim has recently been made against the 
Corporation in respect of the erection of 
the new bridge at Blackfriars. It seems ten- 
ders having been invited for the necessary 
works, the committee accepted the lowest, 
namely, that of Messrs. Thorn Brothers, for the 
sum of 269,0451., the contract containing the 
usual stipulations as to extras and omissions, 
The bridge was completed at the end of 1869, 
and by that time the contractors had received 
from the Corporation, on the certificates of Mr. 
Cubitt, the engineer, the sum, in all, of 309,6951. 
The difference between that and the tendered 
price was owing to the completion of extra 
works, There is now owing to Messrs. Thorn a 
balance, after allowing for extras and omissions, 
of 7,8951. odd. The contractors, however, have 
brought an action against the Corporation to 
recover upwards of 100,0001. over and above 
the sum paid, and the committee, who denied 
the liability, had paid into court the sum of 
7,895l. The action had been sent for trial, but 
the contractors have suggested that the whole 
dispute should be referred to an arbitrator. 
The court have referred the matter to the 
Bridge-house Committee, with power to take 
any steps they might think desirable. 


Decoration of the Bradford Exchange.— 
The space between the rafters has been painted 
& warm cream colour. The roof has been treated 
throughout in the manner in which the timber 
roofs of the Middle Ages were decorated. The 
whole of the timbers, including the cross-bearers 
and hammer-beams of the ambulatory, have been 
stained and varnished, and the chamfers picked 
cut in colour. The principals sustaining the 
roof are picked out also in colour. Immediately 
above the wall-plate of the roof, and between the 
rafters, are bands of colour, and scroll ornaments 
under the centre of each dormer-light. The 
henaining portion of the upper part of the roof 

as been simply divided by lines of quiet green 
a & cream-coloured ground, and extending to 
the upper lights of the roof. In the ambulatory 
the cross-beams have stencil ornaments at their 
remagenniers carried all round. The work has 
een executed by Mr. Henry Briggs, under the 


ana of the architects, Messrs, Lockwood & 
awson, 


Railroad across the Straits of Dover.— 
ar re sends us a scheme for joining 
a and and France by a submerged floating 
my? the tube being divided into four water- 
an Ss ongitudinal compartments. We do not 

Se “i necessary to print the communication ; 
the haw oy We are not quite sure that we wish 
= raits to be bridged ; and secondly, because 
ay _ quite sure that this is not the way to 





Statues of Statesmen.—It has been pro- 
posed to erect at Westminster, by means of 
fands subscribed, statues of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, Viscount Palmerston, and the Earl of 
Derby’; and in consequence of communications 
made to the Government, the Treasury recently 
requested Mr. Barry and Mr. Weekes, together 
with Mr. Fergusson, to report upon the subject. 
These gentlemen state in their report, dated the 
8th of May, that the two gardens in Parliament- 
square, opposite the gateways of New Palace- 
yard, are the only open-air spaces at present 
available for the statues of statesinen in the 
neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament ; 
and that if the central avenue between these 
gardens were widened to 28 ft., ten statues could 
be accommodated, five on each side of it, so as 
to form a pleasing and appropriate approach to 
the Houses of Parliament. The four truncated 
angles of the square would afford suitable posi- 
tions for eight more statues, and suggestions are 
made to prevent any incongruity or unpleasing 
effect while the number may be incomplete. 
After the eighteen statues have been erected, 
which can be placed in Parliament-square- 
gardens, other sites may be available, in conse- 
quence of the proposed clearances in Old 
Palace-yard and Abingdon-street. 


The West of England Sanatorium.—The 
foundation-stone of the new building for the 
West of England Sanatorium, Weston-super- 
Mare, has been laid, according to ancient 
Masonic custom, by Earl Carnarvon, K.G. The 
institution is not purely local in its charitable 
aims. The building will be in the Collegiate 
style, forming a quadrangle facing the sea, with 
a private chapel, and glass houses for recreation. 
The whole, when completed and farnished, with 
the purchase of the land, will not exceed 1201. 
a bed, whilst every comfort is provided. The 
building will be erected in sections, as fands are 
collected; and at present the committee are in 
possession of about one-fifth of the required 
sum. The building will be of stone, with free- 
stone dressings, lined with brick. The estimated 
cost of the whole, including the land, is 11,0001. 
The first of the three sections will cost about 
4,0001. and it will be devoted to children and 
women’s wings. It will accommodate about 
thirty patients, and the entire building, when 
completed, will contain accommodation for 
100 persons. The streets of the town were 
crowded with excursionists, and the residents 
turned out en masse to see the procession. 


The New Mint.—The new Mint, it is said, 
will not be on the Victoria Embankment. The site 
chosen is bounded on the north by Temple-street, 
on the south by the Embankment, on the west by 
the southern portion of King’s Bench-walk, and on 
the east by the gigantic gasworks, about the re- 
moval of which, however, there issome talk. In 
the event of their removal, there might bea line of 
handsome buildings (including the new Mint), 
extending from Blackfriars Bridge to the Middle 
Temple Library on the west, without in any way in- 
terfering with the Embankment or its approaches. 
A Bill has been introduced into the House of 
Commons, to enable the Commissioners of Public 
Works and Buildings to acquire property west of 
Blackfriars Bridge, for the erection of a New 
Royal Mint, and to dispose of the site of the 
existing Mint on Tower-hill, and for other pur- 
poses. It has been referred to the examiners of 
petitions on private Bills for consideration and 
report. 

Congregational Memorial Hall and 
Library.—The committee of this hall and 
library have just purchased a freehold site in 
Farringdon-street, being part of the ground on 
which the old Fleet Prison stood, and which 
commended itself as being at once central and 
convenient of access from all parts of London. 
Here a spacious hall is to be erected with the 
50,0001. already collected and remaining of the 
fund of 250,0001. for chapels, schools, &c., in 
commemoration of the extrusion of 2,000 clergy- 
men from the Church of England by the Ritual 
Act. The site of the hall is nearly opposite to 
the new street from Farringdon-street to 
Holborn. 


New Wesleyan Schools at Callington.— 
The foundation-stone of new Wesleyan schools 
at Callington has been laid. It was discovered 
next morning that the foundation-stone had been 
removed from its place, and, apparently, a search 
made for the bottle containing articles deposited. 
The thieves, however, failed to find the bottle, 
which was laid in a piece of masonry underneath 
the corner-stone. 








Fall of a Quay-Wall at Swansea.—A 
serious casualty occurred last week on the 
Swansea river, near the Pottery Bridge, by the 
slipping of a portion of the quay-wall, by which 
damage to the extent of, at least, 20,0007. was 
done. Orders were given on Thursday by the 
Harbour Trustees to let the water out of the 
north dock, and consequently out of the river 
above, for purposes of repair in connexion with 
the dock-gates. This was done; and while the 
bed of the river, when the water is out, is many 
feet below the new canal-basin, no effort was 
made to discharge the water from the canal, and 
the result was the weight of the water in the 
canal caused a breach in the quay-wall, and 
resulted in the damage that has been sustained. 
Wharfs, sheds, tramways, barges laden with 
coal, and other vessels, cranes, steam-engine, 
and all the appliances for shipping coal on the 
bank above, got huddled together in an incon- 
gruous mass, the wall having given way for a 
distance of at least 350 ft. 


Science and Art Schools for Gloucester. 
On Saturday, 3rd inst., the foundation-stone of 
a building, which is to cost 5,000/., and will 
answer the purposes of schools of Science 
and Art, and a museum, was laid in Glou- 
cester. A School of Art has long existed in 
the city, and, under the guidance of Mr. Gam- 
bier Parry, has proved very successful. A museum 
also has been conducted in rooms lent for the 
purpose, by Mr. Sydney Dobell. But the build- 
ing used for the School of Art is utterly inade- 
quate, and it has long been desired that there 
shall be within one space worthy means for gene- 
ral instruction. The ceremony was to have 
been performed by the Dake of Beaufort, K.G., 
Lord High Steward of the city, but he tele- 
graphed at the last moment that an attack of 
gout prevented his attending, and the stone was 
laid by the High Sheriff of the county. We 
shall give a view and plan of the intended build- 
ing in our next. 


Water for London.—A new Bill for im- 
proving the supply of water to the metropolis 
has been printed. It bears the names of 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Winterbotham, and provides 
for a constant water supply by the metropolitan 
companies when required to do so in any district 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, who are to 
act on their own motion or when required to do 
so by the local authority in any district. Incase 
of the metropolitan authority refusing or delay- 
ing to act, or in case of the health of a district 
being likely to suffer from an insufficient water 
supply, the Home Secretary is to have power to 
require the water companies to provide a con- 
stant supply. The companies are liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 2001. for breaches of the 
Act, and a further penalty not exceeding 1001. 
per month for continued neglect. An analyst is 
to be appointed by Government to test daily the 
quality of water supplied by each company, and 
penalties are to be imposed for impurity. 


Drainage of Dublin.—The Irish Builder, 
writing on this subject, says :— 

‘Our ener pea contemporary in London seems 
pretty well posted up on all matters of importance relating 
to the Irish capital. The corporation of this city are 

retty often reminded of their duties, and their repeated 
‘ailings in the performance of them, However strong the 
censure of our ragaary ceny | may appear, there are some 
among us who do not think they are deserved, while there 
are many more who are of opinion that they are not half 
strong enough. We must say for ourselves that we cannot 
take any great exception to the remarks of the Builder, 
for they are based upon incontrovertible facts. The main 
drainage scheme of Dublin, if properly carried out, would 
confer incalculable advantages upon the city, but we have 
no guarantee that the work will be a profitable one, 
though no one can gainsay its desirability. Nor can we be 
convinced by any show of reasoning that the proposed 
scheme for the disposal of the sewage, by letting it into 
the mouth of the harbour, is anything more than a most 
unwise and fruitless proceeding. ‘Lhe utilisation of town 
and city sewage for irrigation and agricultural purposes is 
much too important a matter at the present four to be 
overlooked or treated lightly.” 


Two Men Crushed to Death in Picca=- 
dilly.—Mr. Bedford has held an inquest at St. 
George’s Hospital touching the death of Henry 
Dawley, aged 43, who was killed, with another 
man, in Piccadilly. The deceased was engaged, 
with several men, at 8, Stratton-street, Picca- 
dilly, pulling down the side walls of the house. 
A scaffold was erected for the men to walk upon, 
when suddenly one of the walls fell, and the 
deceased, with another workman, was buried 
under the débris. Deceased was got out alive, 
but the other man, when extricated, was fearfully 
injured, and shortly afcerwards expired. Deceased 
was taken to the hospital, where he died. Ver- 
dict, ‘‘ Accidental death.” 
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The Westminster Memorial. — Lady 
Theodora Grosvenor has Jaid the foundation 
stone of a cottage hospital at Shaftesbury, which 
the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood 
have decided shall be erected in memory of her 
father, the late Marquis of Westminster. The 
building will be plain. It will afford accommo- 
dation for eight patients, nurses, &c., and it can 
be readily enlarged without destroying the pro- 
portions of the structure. The institution will 
be built of local stone, with dressings of Bath 
stone, on an eligible site given by the Dowager 
Marchioness of Westminster, situated near the 
church and schools. The building contract was 
obtained by Mr. Miles, his tender of 1,430. being 
the lowest. The architect is Mr. J. B. Corby, of 
Stamford, Lincolnshire. The cost of erection is 
already covered by the amount of subscriptions 
received, but more funds are earnestly solicited 
for the endowment of the institution. Towards 
the latter object Lady Westminster has con- 
tributed 2,0001., and the annual subscribers of 
from three to five guineas number about thirty. 


The Result of a Strike.—Twelve Flemish 
joiners arrived in Newcastle on Monday from 
Antwerp. The arrival was expected by the 
Newcastle operative joiners out on strike as well 
as the master joiners, and there was a consider- 
able muster of both masters and men. The 
masters had taken measures to defeat any efforts 
of the strike hands to hold conversation with 
the Flemings, and consequently the batch of 
foreign workmen were carried off by their future 
employers in security. Four some weeks past 
the master joiners have had agents in Belgium 
with the view of obtaining 4 sufficiency of work_ 
men to fill the vacancies in the Newcastle work 
shops caused by the strike in the building trade” 


Saturday Afternoon Lectures.—A series 
of lectures in aid of the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union, will be delivered in the 
Theatre of the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn- 
street, on Saturday afternoons :—June 10th, Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, M_P., “ A Visit to the United 
States”; June 17th, Mr. Robert Coningsby, 
“Paris under Insurrection”; June 24th, Miss 
Emily Faithfull, “ The Best Society” ; July 1st, 
the Dean of Westminster, “The Early Chris- 
tians” ; July 8th, Mr. Rupert Kettle, “ Masters 
and Men”; and July 15th, Mrs. H. Fawcett, 
“ Women and the Franchise.” The cha-ge for 
admission is small. 


Opening of the New Cheshire Lunatic 
Asylum.—The new county asylum at Mac- 
clesfield has just been opened, but without 
ceremony of any kind. The asylum is an 
immense place, covering 9} acres, and its cost 
to the country is about 120,0001. It is calcu- 
lated to accommodate about 700 patients. The 
building is in the Italian style of architecture, 
and consists of twelve complete blocks, broken up 
by recreation-grounds, airing-spaces, and yards, 
and connected with each other by corridors and 
single rooms. The whole of the building is of 
red brick, with blue and white bricks for the 
ornamental part of the work. 


Opening of Reigate Cottage Hospital.— 
The new building erected for the Reigate Cot- 
tage Hospital has been formally opened by the 
Bishop of Winchester. The building in its pre- 
sent form will give room for fourteen beds, and 
when fully completed, as contemplated, there 
will be ample space for about forty beds. The 
cost up to the present time has been 1,4731. 5s. 
After providing for other wards, and the require- 
ments of the hospital, a sum of over 500l. is 
required. The hospital has been erected from 
desigos by Mr. John Lees, of Reigate, architect, 
and the work has been carried out by Mr. William 
Carruthers, builder and contractor, Reigate. 


& Movable Chapel.—The Rock mentions 
that the managers of West Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Philade’phia, have caused to be constructed a 
movable chapel, to protect those attending 
funerals from inclement weather during the 
services at the grave. It covers an area suffi- 
cient to allow standing room for seventy-five 
persons, who can thus stand under shelter, and 
on dry ground. The idea might well be adopted 
in England. The churcbyard has killed many. 


Conference of Architects.—We are asked 
to say that the name of Mr. E. Kirby, of Liver- 
pool, should have been included in the list of 
country members present at the recent confer- 
ence. We did not profess to give the names of 
all who attended. The very unwise arrange- 
ments as to the press, indeed, pointed to the 
supposition that we should give none. 








The Liverpool Borough Engineer.—The 
Health Committee of the local Council propose 
the appointment of Mr. C. Davies as acting 
engineer and deputy borough engineer, at an 
increased salary of 6001. per annum, instead of 
4501.; and, in consequence of the state of the 
health of Mr. Newland, the borough engineer, it 
is proposed to appoint him as consulting and 
borough engineer, at a salary of 8001., instead 
of 1,4501. 


Equestrian Statue of the Prince Consort. 
Mr. Bacon, of Sloane-street, isengaged upon an 
equestrian statue of tite Prince Consort, which 
it is intended to erect in the circus at the 
western end of the Holborn Viaduct, near 
Hatton Garden. The model is now completed. 
The group is a little over life-size, aed is the gift 
to the City of a gentleman who desires to 
maintain a strict incognito. 


The Northern Architectural Students’ 
Society.—The second annual meeting of this 
society was held on Wednesday night at the 
Literary and Philosophical Society’s Rooms, 
Newcastle. This brought the winter session to 
a close. The president (Mr. W. L. Newcombe) 
delivered an address. Some routine business 
was afterwards transacted, and officers were 
appointed. 


A Heavy Belle.—A poetic lover, who 
recently lost the mistress of his soul, has, in 
memory of her, given a bell to his parish church, 
with this simple and pathetic inscription upon 
it,—“ Minnie.” A London sight-seer thus read 
on (introducing the beli-maker’s memorandum 
of the weight which was beneath the name),— 
* Minnie, 920 lb.” 


Value of City Property.—Messrs. Rush- 
worth, Abbott, & Co. sold by auction, on Friday 
last, at the Auction Mart, a freehold house in 
Bishopsgate-street, adjoining the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England, producing rental of 
3001. a year for fifteen years to come, for the 
sum of 8,800l., being at the rate of about 
101, 103. per square foot. 


The Population of Xondon in 1871.—A 
leading journal says,—“ On an average there are 
2,669 persons to a square mile.” Really, there 
are 26,654 persons to a square mile. This error 
has been copied into several newspapers, and 
will, of course, be frequently quoted as a correct 
list of statistics.—A. J. 


House for Scientific Societies.—A depu- 
tation from several of the scientific societies of 
London, headed by Mr. W. Newmarch, F.RB.S., 
have had an interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Downing-street, for the pur- 
pose of submitting a proposal for erecting a 
building on or near to the Thames Embankment. 


Steam Omnibus.—On Friday, the 2nd inst., 
Mr. T. 8. Johnston’s steam omnibus “ Pioneer” 
commenced to run between Edinburgh and 
Portobello for the conveyance of passengers. It 
starts and goes at the epeed of an ordinary 
coach from the foot of Waterloo-place, in Edin- 
burgh, and from John-strect, Portobello. 


Fountain on the Thames Embankment. 
We are informed that it is not likely that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will carry ont 
either of the designs for a fountain to which they 
awarded premiums. 


Chatham.—It is announced that the first por- 
tion of the Dockyard Extension at Chatham 
will be opened for use on the 17th instant. The 
public ceremony to mark the event has been 
abandoned. 








TENDERS 


For house at Borrowash, Derbyshire, for Mr. H, N. 
Towle. Mr. John Collyer, architect :— 
Curtis (accepted)......cccccccrscrees £2,298 0 0 





For pair of villas, Chestnut-grove, Nottingham, for Mr. 
W. H. Farmer. Mr. John Collyer, architect :— 
£ 











SRR  .ncacees essovesvsecdecorervsassia 110 0 
POON LEONEL «cvesnavessosseresteesssecge 987 0 0 
MEO OMDy. concrcacivssnisussansccersosssctesins 979 0 0 
EEE A ES 973 0 0 
OS eee 945 0 0 
Jelley (accepted)........ccccccesseoerees 930 0 0 
For house, Mapperley-road, Nottingham, for Mr. A. 
Brownsword. Mr. John Collyer, architect :— 
+ ig, ROO ee 0 0 
Slim .. 0 0 
Shepperson 00 
Vickers ..... 00 
Lynam....... 0 0 
Jelley ( 00 











For alterations and additions to Save House, 


Marlow-road, Bucks, for Mr. Henry 


Mr, Arth 
Vernon, architect :— - 








TAROGOLY, . cvacowiacsseesss <amnipschoncaccese £950 0 0 
RUUIOT Socascvspusdesauscatersseesscorcomsescoe 810 0 0 
SOUMINGIE s cussscucacaccsdeaccasavesscnacubesses 774 0 0 
Child .. 759 4 0 
ERRGRMADL, (cccpdusssxqiensseneerseyonsstnnabes 750 0 0 
PRIMTOMOE  scainancesuscndbancosenssansesseses 660 0 0 
Woodbridge .... . 649 0 0 
GROOT vcccceces ccovernson - 628 00 
Banghurst (accepted) ~ 553 0 0 





For two houses and shops in the Fulham-road, for 
Mr. F, Jackson. Mr,J.T. Pilditch, architect. Quanti. 
ties — by Mr. T. R. Parker :— 

Ee DEAGICY  sccccccsessessscncess £3,900 
Potter ....... w+ 3,750 





00 
00 
Morsman. 3,710 0 0 
Laidlaw 3,635 0 0 
Thorn & Co .. 3,680 0 0 
OO ons sen ccniescksvetesesticds 3,627 0 0 
POSE RONS |... <onépentacessioeeounede 3,624 0 0 
EMIGTS coseceseoes ecocccccceccecoecoccsoecs 3,600 0 0 
00 


IN io. ssscaceessdvaccucceovbsyosstesce 3,585 





For new farmhouse, Tibbs Court, Brenchley, for Mr, 
Moulton Lambarde. Mr. John Jeffkins, architect. Bricks 


provided :— 
GON isc: sccsnnasdccvecasiecvunnsscesteons £78) 16 0 
ee eae 703 18 0 
PUMMUOLOD  . csissccesessscsstcsevaccessss 682 15 0 
MMIII csdcscaciscdssieusoatidectouenasie 622 0 0 
Vinall (accepted)  ......ccorc.sscscesee 440 0 0 





For the erection of a new house at Neuaddfraith, near 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, for Mr. Edward Elwell, 
Mr, Evan Powell, architect :— 


WE S Gy WANG. cscs ccsssecsocsscee £1,720 0 0 
UMIIOR sis in siaanhs <bubs cibaeedessconenss 1,685 0 0 
RNIN sc cidun sick pe Semapassepaicndaniae 1,365 0 0 
Trow & Sons (late) ............sese0 1,325 0 0 





For villa residence, Brentford-road, for Mr. W, 0, 
Smith. Mr. Alfred C. Bean, architect :— 


WES ORB. cccosccseedeccsersureastees £1,597 10 0 
GUIRY .cirsesnesacoutsss-counscseseness 1,485 0 0 
RMU pcoctabisaaatasereusesvesssacncasaus 1,480 0 0 
Rose (accepted) .....eccsccceccceees 1,392 0 0 





For rebuilding Nos. 68 and 70, Ludgate-hill, for Mr, 
Robert Pettit. Mr. J. R. Meakin, architect, Quantities 
by Mr. Matthews :— 


Greenwood & Sons ....s..cceeseeseee £3,305 0 0 
POMBE co cveuesescisessdvesscvesabicsedonns 3,295 0 0 
DB VG g POG: ckciceseevicsvessassemsees 3,170 0 0 
OEE OIG coc cscsecsceussectsncnceeee 2,976 0 0 
Browne & Robinson..............000 2,932 0 0 
CORGIR crsccvnsscecesenscoesssactdvcetesee 2,835 0 0 
Capps &. Bite .c0.crsesscssercecscosen 2,729 9 0 
BUKINZtON .ncccscccescsecccesesscoscosce 2,569 0 0 





For alterations to No. 198, Fleet-street, for Mr, George 
Kenning. Mr, J. G. Marsh, architect, Quantities not 


supplied :— 
Sewell & SOR .....cccccce.sescerescosvovoes £383 0 0 
DEMME, cons desicigtaswoncasads ee 324 0 0 
King & Son (accepted) . 298 0 0 








Edmonton Sewage Works.—We are asked to mention 
that Mr. Wigmore’s tender was not accepted because it was 
sent in too late. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. P.—F. D.—J. T.-H. G.—J, 0.—W. H. (.—E, R.—T. G.-E.8.- 
F. D.—W. C. C.—H. V.—J. & 8.—H.—J. P.—W. W.—V. B.-W. H.C. 
—R. B.—K. P.—#. L.—S, W. G.—T. E.—T. H.—W. H. 8.—Rev. 
T. B—J. 0.-C. L. E.—C. M'Iaty:e Nocth (vaucelle’, having 
appeared elsewhere).—B. A, (must look back fo: him:e f).—Mr. A 
(next week).—T. B. (ditto). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c, must be accompanied 
by the name and addre:s of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed artic’es, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


———— 
— 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o’clock, p.m, 
n THURSDAY. 


In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be supplied with THe BuiLbsB 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





The Publisher cannot be responsible for TEst!- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise 
ments, and strongly recommends that CoPiEs 
ONLY should be sent. 


ar NOTICE.—AU Communications respect 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
1ddressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“* Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 
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Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Gost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom farvished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[ADvr. ] 








TURNER & ALLEN, 
Eh) ART FOUNDERS AND 
: ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.. 





MANUFACTURERS. OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 
FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 





HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s, 











EWAGE IRRIGATION and DOWN- 


WARD FILTRATION.—A Paper on the SELEC?ION and 
PREPARATION of SUITABLE LAND, read at Maidstone, 
November, 1870, by Mr. J, BAILEY DENION, C.E, 

One Shilling by post. 
G, B. SMITH, “ Maidstone Juurnal” Office, Maidstone. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 
bave a set of MODELS for BUILDEKS’ BOVKS, by DUUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘ The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, aud which has been adopted by mauy large firms. Also a 
Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders — 
Address, K, A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, Loudon. 








Just Published 


HE MOULDINGS of the SIX PERIODS 


of BRITISH ARCHITECTURE, from the Conquest to the 


Reformation, 
- P Se SHARPF, M.A. 

ese examples, taken full size by unfailing methods from th 
Principal Cathedral, Conventual, and Paton Churches a the 
Kingdom, have been carefully ieduced, chiefly to one-third the size 
of the originals, and are priut-d in eslours, In the selection of the 
colours attacbed to the different Periods the sams sequence has been 
adopted as that in which they occur in the Prismatic Speculum 3 £0 
that a given coleur not ouly indicates the Period to which the 
Moulding belongs, but also the relative his'orical position of the 
= itself, 

@ work will be published in several Numbers, e £ 
60 Plates,—No, I. Imperial 4to. 21s. siicsaliiaaaiiaes 

London: E, & F, N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross, 


A CONCISE VIEW of the LAW con- 
necte? with LETTERS PATENT for INVENSION 

: JAMES JOHNSON, of the Middle Temple, Pear et haw, and 
. HENRY JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. (0.F, Solicitor aud Patent 
Agent, Liucoln’s-inu-fields, and Giasgow, Authors of “ Tne 


Patentee’s Manual,” 
Price One Fhilling, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 1871. 





ss 


——__— 


PABIN ER, with 1,0007, WANTED, in a 
a Manufacturing JJINERY BUSINE 
Lancashire, to replace others goiug 4 References Sete ak 


iven.— 
fincientttes*, Messrs, W. KIRK & PRICE, 35, Princess-strect, 














TO ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS 
mn E 
ARTNER WANTED.—A Young Gentle- 
vil and th of sober and persevering habits, with a small capital, 
elec is 80 opportunity seldom to be met with, of gaining 
oe sper med experience, and at once ing busi 
only treated witn,—Address, 991, Office of *‘ The Builder,” 


JAME 8S B. O OLWILL, 
B UI L D e ER Messrs, Patman & Fo'heringham, 
No, 32 Sane aaa 
Agent to the cet a dicey oe ge 


ERSPECT IVES effectively COLOURED, 
Hievations onesie to detail, on very moderate terms. 
Commission,” oon finished in the style of the * Archives de la 
Coleman-street, City, BO on wood and stone,— Address, L, Z. 82, 


BEMINGHaM SCHOOL of ART.—An 
6 


additional MASTER is RE 
lasses.— Apply, wi sbebae the B01 of Sant, tease 
LAUNDY, 22, Waterloo-atrect, Bitmesre th? 30eh of June, to afr 

















OARD of WORKS for the HACKNEY 


DISTRIOT.—JUNIOR CLERKS in Surveyor’s Office —The 
Gene-al Purposes Committee of the Board of Works for the Hackney 
District will meet at the New Town-h+ll. Mare-stvert, Hackney, on 
WEDNESDAY next, the 14th day of JUNE, at SEVEN o'clock p.m. 
to re:eive Applications from Candidates for the Onice of JUNIOR 
CLERK in the Surveyor’s Department, at a silery not exceeding 
25s. per week. The liat of duties may be seen op application to Mr. 
JAMES LOVEGROVE, Chief Surveyor, between the hours of NINE 
and ELEVEN am, at the Town-hall, Hackney. Applications, 

panied with testi ials, to dd d to the “ General 
Purposes Committee,” and endor-ed “ Candidate for Junior Clerk.” 
The parties will be required to attend at the abvve time. No travel- 
ling expenses will be all »wed.—By order. 
Town-hall, Hackney, June, 1871. 


TO PAINTERS. 


OOD BRUSH HANDS WANTED. 


C untry general work. Moderate wages given. To suitable 
men other terms may be offered. State wages required, and refer- 
ences, to HUTTON, Office of ** The Builder.” 


ORNSEY LOCALBOARD.—WANTED, 
a ROAD FOREMAN, who has hid experience in the 
wanagement, formation, and repairs of roads, &c. Salary,353. per 
week. Applications in candidates’ own writing, accompanied by 
testimonials, »s to character an‘ efficiency, to be ledged with the 
Clerk at the Offices of the Board, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. on 
or before TWELVE e’clock at noon on MONDAY, th: 19th day of 
JUNE, 1871. In case personal attendance should be required written 
notica will be given, WM. HaM40O ND, Clerk. 
7th June, 1871. 


RAVELLER and COLLECTOR 


WANTED, by a Stove Merchant. Must have successfully 
——. a@ similar situation, — Address, 1,014, Gfica of *‘ The 
uilder.” 


O SURVEYORS.—The Board of Works 


for the Wandsworth district are‘desirous of receiving APPLI- 
CATIONS from ekilfal and competent Su veyors for the APPOINT- 
MENT of SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUiSANCES for the 
Parish of Clapham within their district, at a salary of 2502. per 
annum. The candidate selected will be required to re‘ide wi'hin 
the parish of Clapham, and devote tha whole of his time to the 
duties of his offive. His duties will be to superintend personally all 
the works to be executed in the Pari-h of Clapham, in connexion 
with the formation, repsiring, and watering of roais and footpaths ; 
the construction, repairi:g, and cleansing of sewers ; the preparing 
of specifications, plans, surveys, and estimates; and the taking of 
levels ; to attend al' mestings of the Board, and of the committee 
of the parish of Clapham ; and generally to advise the Board and the 
parish committee as to any work: necessary to be executed in the 
Par‘sh of Clapham, under the provisions of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts, and to perform all such duties connected with his Offica 
as the Bosrd may direct. The appointment will be subject to the 
bye-laws of the Board, and the successful candidate will be required 
to give security to the amount of 3002.—Applications, stating age of 
applicant, and accomp*nied by testimonials, are to be sent in under 
seal, to the Board, endorsed “* Application for appoin'mant of Sur- 
veyor,” by FOUR o’ciwck in the afternoon of TUESDAY, the 13th 
inst.—By order of the Board of Works for the Wandsworth district. 

ARTHUR ALEX. CORSELLIS, Clerk, 
Battersea Rise, Wandsworth, W. June 1, 1871, 


ANTED, a BOY, used to a Builder's 

Office, that can trace drawings, and make himself useful. 

State salary, &c.—Address, by letter, to T. ELKINGTUN, Builder, 
Morley House, St. Peter’s-road, Kingsland-road. 


ANTED, ina Builder’s Office at the West- 


end, a thoroughly competent PRIME-COST CLERK.—Apply 
by letter only, to C. W. 81, Robert-street, Chelsea, S. W. 


\ JANTED, immediately, ARCHITEC- 

TURAL DRAUGHTSMEN.—Address. stating age, sal-ry, re- 
ferences, and paiticulars, to Mr. FREDERICK HASLAM, Architect, 
Henley-on-Thames, 


WANTED, SEVERAL good JOINERS ; 


aleo BRICKLAYERS.—Apply, stating wages and reference 
to JOHN A. HUNT, Builder, Hoddesdon, 


ANTED, a2 YOUTH in a Builder's 

Office. One who understands mensuration, and can make 

tracings.—Apply, by le‘ter, own handwriting, to Conerete 
Building Company, 208, New Kent-road, 8, E, 


7 ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, for a 

permanancy, an ASSISTANT perf-ctly qualified'to prepare 

working and finished drawings, quantit‘es, estimates, &c —Apply, 

with terms and testimonials, to H. care of Messrs, W. H. Smith & 
Son, Bookstall, Railway Station, Derby. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in 
an ARCHITECT snd SUaVEYOR’S OFFICE.—Replies, 
naming salarv, to 982, Offices of “ The Builder,” 


TO MASTER CABINETMAKERS. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, ‘by 

a first-class practical Man of considerable experience, as 
FOREMAN, in Town or country. Reference given to one of the 
first firms iu London.—Address, X Y.105, Stanley-street, Pimlico, 
London, 8.W. 












































TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEY» RS. 


TANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


ANTED, by a young Man, aged 32, with 

good testimonials, a Corpenter and Joiner by trade, a 

SITUATION as GEN«t RAL FOREMAN or Leading Hand. Under- 

stands plans, specifications, and setting out all kinds of work, &c, 

The country or to go abroad preferred.— Address, A. B. Post-office, 
Carsbalton, Surrey. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly efficient 
CLERK of WORKS, an ENGAGEMENT. Is fully qualified 

to superintend the erection of any extensive works. Good teati- 
moniale.— Address, EB. 8.22, Caledoniaa-cressent, Caledonian-road. N. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


A NT ED, by an_ experienced 
DKAUGHTSMAN, EMPLOYMENT. Accustomed to pre- 
pare finished, working, and detailed drawings, to design, &c. aud is 
well up in con struction, having carried into execution some of his 
own de:igns.—Addres:, X. Y. Z. 70, Great Percy-street, Pentonville. 





TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL AS3ISTANT, by a 
thoroughly practical Man. Has superinteud-d the erection of 
several important public and private buildings. Is aneat and rapid 
draughtsman, well up in workiog, detail, aud finished drawings, &*. 
First-cla:s references and testimonials, Terms moderate, Ag2d 34. 
Address, F. H. 59, Peacock-street, Gravesend. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


W ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER to the CARPENTERING and JOIN- 
A good j »bbing shop not 
Sussex-terrace, 





ING. Has been at the trade some time. 
objected to. Town or country.—Address, E. &. 6, 
Camden Town, 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 


SITUATION as MILLWRIGHT or ENGINEER in a — 





factory. Used to cement mill and brewery work.—Addcess, 0. 
No, 169, Park-road, Clapham, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDER). 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, who is just 


completing a four years’ engagement, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
as FOREMAN (in Town or coun'ry) of PLASTERERS, or P.ecework. 
Well up in the use of Portland cemen‘ and the manufacture of every 
description of artificial stoae, architectucal and garden embellish- 
ment, general shop work, and modelling. First-class reference’,— 
Address, A. B. 4, Ranelagh-road, Westbourne-square, Paddington. 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
: ’ P 
\ N ANTED, by a Builder’s CLERK, aged 26, 
a RE-ENGAGEMEST. Used to general office work and 
prime-cost. Good book-keeper. Highest references siven.—Address, 
A. P. 47, Speke-road, Claph :m Junciivn, 8 W. 





ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class GRAINER and MARBLER, piccework.—Address, 
8. J. 65, Victoria-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

an experienced and practical GENERAL FOREMAN, who 
has recently completed a large job in the City. No objection to the 
country or abroad,—Addre:s, T, E. ‘‘ Lord Southawpton,’ Haver- 
stock-hbill, N.W. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 

JOBBING HAND (married, and an abstainer). Would 
prefer an engagemsnt in an Ironmongery Establishment, Ho-pital, 
or Museum. Four and a half years’ refe:eace.— Address, T. TURNER, 
Jun. Opposice St, Mary’s, Bridport, Dorset. 


TO BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 











TION as CLERK in a Builder’s Office. Is a good psnman 
and quick at figures. Would prefer to employ part of his time 
a* the bench. London preferred, — Address, J. T. M. Post-oflice, 
Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 


ANTED, by a first-class STAIRCASE- 
HAND, SLAIR3 or RAILS, or as Foreman ofaJob. Town 
or country.—Address, L. M. Mr. Hall, 13, High-stceet, Penge. 








TO BUILDERS, CARPENTER’, AND UND#RTAKERS, 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE, a respect- 


able youth, aged 16 y-ara, to the above (indoors). A small 
premium would be given. Subaibs of London preferred,— Address, 


N. H. E. 297, Mile End-road, E. 
WANTED, _ by a, good PLUMBER, a 


JOB. Piecework or otherwise. 
employer as to ability, &c.—Address, R. 8. 103, Stamford-street. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly practical Man, of many years’ experience in all 
branches. First-class testimonials.—Address, A. Z, care of Mr 
Montague, Stationer, Asylum-road, Peckham, 8.E. 


WANtrep, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 
PENTER and JOINER. Used to dilapidations, Has agood 


knowledge of plans, sp , and able of taking 
charge of a job or shop.—Address, No, 329, 10, Litule Windmill- 


street, Haymarket, W. 





ifienti 








JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in Town. Good draug and 
neat writer. Good references and specimens. Terms moderate.— 
Address, Y. Z. care of Mr, Jackson, Stationer, 164, King’s-.oad, 


Chelsea, 8.W. 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDHRS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANIED, by the Advertiser, a CON- 





STANCY as PLUMBER or THRRE-BRANCH HAND. Can 
do plain zinc work. Town, country, or abroad.— Address, W. D. 27, 
Shepperton Cot‘ages, New North-road, London, N. 





TO BUILDERS, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as PRIM¥-CO8T CLERK. Fa)ly con- 
versant with all the duties of the office,—Address, H. J. 45, 
Augustus-street, Regent’s Park, N W. 


TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 


a thoroughly practical, energetic Man, as GENERAL 
FOREMAN. Experienced in carrying out large works. Well 
acquaiuted with the different branches of the trade. Good refer, 
ences, Carpenter and Joiner by trade.—Address, W. Mr. W. B 
Ray’s, Tobavconist, New Kent-road, 





TO IRONMONGERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a GAS- 
FITTER, BELLHANGER, and BATH-FITTER. Can do 
ea plumbing.—Address, E. G. 211, Upper Kennington- 
lane, 8. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, to take charge of a job. A Car- 
penter, Aged 40.—Address, W. A. 16, Yo.k-street, Covent- garden, 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as SHOP-FOREMAN, or to take the Management of 
a Jobbing Builder’s Business. A good knowledge ot all branches 
of the building trade, bookkeeping, &c. Steady, avd of good ad- 
a. Has been in business,—Address, 1,004, Office ot “ The 
Builder, 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
W ANIED, ‘by a Young Man, aged 20, a 
SITUATION, as JUNIOR CLERK, in the oftica of the 
above. Accustomed to the usual duties—Aaddress, 1,015, Office of 
“ The Builder.” 











yo ARCHITEC TS, SURVEYORS, 
INVEN 


AUCTIONEERS, &c, — 
avi NTORIE:, CataLoau SPECIFICATIONS, ESTIMATES, 
y aud correcti 

Words, 'y copied, at 14 per f.lio of seventy-t 
A png and fmving: of’ all Ay copied, reduced, "er 

Lithograp =. easonable terms, by FRY & SON, Law Stationers, 

~~ ere 13 oe South-square, Gray’s-inn, 
‘our copies required, a consid 
reduction allowed if lithographed, sas 


ete 
MOULDING MILL. — 





AWING and 


WANTED, a ste 

i » & steady and energetic Man, ae WORKING FORE- 
tltuation nretent to man mill. To enitable party, permanent 
fina rete act pt —-. State age, salary to commence with, 
Office of * The Batider,” t employer, — Address, 984, 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 
W ANTED, by a first-class PAPER- 
HANGER and DECORATOR, a CONSTANCY. Willing to 
fill up spare time. Can take charge of jobs.—C. 40, Oxford-street, 
Southampton, Hants. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as GASFITTZR, BELLHANGER, and HOT-WATER 

HAND, or will take work by the piece (labour only) —Address, 
E. W. 2, Market-terrace, A’ bion-road, Ham -remith, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRs C10R8. 


\ N ANTED,bya well-qualified ASSISTANT, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK or WALKING FOREMAN. 
Aged 30.—Addrers, A. B. 85, Leighton-road, Kentish-towa, N.W. 





TO PAINTERS, PAPERHANGERS, BUILD E&RS, &c. 
ANTED, a respectable Youth, 


aged 19, a Painter, a SITUATION as PAINTER and im- 





is 
proved PAPERHANGER. Would have no objection to article him- 
self,— Apply to k. W. 10, Sutton-street, Newland-street, Kensington. 


| 


RCHITECTS. 


TOA 
\ 7 ANTED, by a good general ASSISTANT, 
EMPLOYMENT for Two or Three Days per week, Can 
design, survey, prepare workiog and detail drawings, specifications, 
&c,—Address, E J. W. 2, Devereux-cour', Temple. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as TIME and 


STORE KEEPER, or JUNIO® CLERK, Can keep books, 








and used to office duties. Three years’ chiracter.—Address, J. &. J. 
No. 11, Newland-street, Eaton-equare, 8.W.' 
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TO AR‘ HIFECT?, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in 

Town, by an experienced DRAUGHTSMAN. Unexcep- 

tionable references.—Address, ARCHITECT, 27, Grosvenor Man- 
sions, Victoria-street, Westminster, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, GKNERAJ. FOREMAN, or Charge of 

a Job, by an energetic, practical Man. Has a thorough knowledge 
of every branch of the builaing trade, and of the nature and quali- 
ties of all building materials. Has had the entire charge and 
management of large jobs and public works the last twenty 
years. Unexceptionsble reference and test‘monials from London 
hitectsand builders.— Address, N. V. W. care of Mr. Rolfe, 17, 
8t. John’s-wood-terrace, N.W. 


BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TO 
“4 
ANTED, by a thoroughly competent Man, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take 
work. Labouronly. Town or country. Unexcevtionable reference 
and testimonials from London architects and builders.—Address, 
T. W. M. 24, George-street, Camberwell Park. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 22,a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 

Six years’ experience, with iable refé 

of Mr. Darham, 81, Hyde-street, Winchester. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thoroughly competent BUILDER’S CLERK. Well up in 
the routine of the office, vreparation of plans, taking out quanti- 
ties, measuring ail kinds of work, estimating, &c. Practically 
acquainted with the trade. First-class references.—Address, 905, 
Office of “The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by a first-class ASSISTANT, 
an ENGAGEMENT. Has had considerable experience in 
all branches of the profession, and is well up in perspective and 
artistic colouring. Will render occasional assistance.—Address, J. J. 
69, Upper Kennington-lane, 8.E. 














Address, X. care 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as GENERAL ASSISTANT. Last three years and a 
half with an eminent City firm, Salary moderate. — Address, 
BETA, 55, Walford-road, Stoke Newington. 


INSURANOE 


COMPANY. Established 1803, 
1, Old Broad-street, E.C. and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, S.w, 


[MPEBIAL FIRE 


Capita!, 1,600,0002. Paid up and invested, 700,0002, 





—— 





TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 


[HE Advertiser, having served his Articles 
_ to an Architect, wishes for EMPLOYMENT, at home or 
abroad. Is acquainted with tre manufacture of Portland cement.— 
Address, O. C. W. Mr. Dive, 142, Prince of Wales’-road, Haveratock- 


hill 
TAIRS.—A First-class STAIRCASE 


HAND is in WANT of a JOB, either by day or piecework, 
or as Shop or Out-door Foreman.—Address, W. B. 1, Ingestre-place, 
Broad-street, Golden-square, W. 


TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, &c. 


ITUATION, WANTED, by a BELL- 

HANGER, GASFITTER, HOT-WATER FITTER, LOCKSMITH, 
and good £M:TH. Has had experience in the above branches six- 
teen years, both as Foreman ana otherwise. Steady and  trust- 
worthy. Good references.—Aidcess, J. 8. 8. 6, Ciarendon-terrace, 
Maids Vale, London, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


PLASTERING WANTED, by a 


thorovgh'y practical Man. Town or country. Labour only.— 
Address, 990, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


R. KEDGE, of 3, Titchborne-street, Cam- 
bridge-square, W. wishes to meet with an ENGAGEMENT, 
Is well accustomed to prepare competition and working drawings, 

and tracing; on cloth. Can give good references, 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by an expe- 


rienced FOKEMAN, with good references from London 
ar ts. Has scientific and p ical knowledge of all building 
works, Willtake carpentry, joinery. stairs,and handrails, piece 
work.—Address, R. P. 11, Fie et-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 




















rears 








TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Town or country. Just 

finishing a large job in Town, Good reference,—Address, G. W. 180, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as WORK- 

ING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, SHOP and YARD 

FOREMAN, WALK!NG FOREMAN, or FOREMAN on a JOB. A 

good general kuowledge of all the branches of the trade; fair 

draughtsman ; experienced in church toration, al ti dilapi- 

datiops, and general sepairs.—Address, THOS. HALL, 10, North 
Mews, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


temporary or otherwise. Is a good draughtsman and 
colourist. Well up in perspective, and the preparing of drawings 
for competition, &c. Good references, Salary moderate.—Address, 
M., A. 63, Soutbampton-row, W.C. 


W ANTED, by an Italian (who speak; 

French), a SITUATION as PAINTER in ORNAMENTAL 
and ARCHITECTURAL WORK. Is willing to fill ‘up bis time in 
other branches, such as gra'ning, marble ornamentations, &c,— 
Apply to P. R. 198, &t. John-street, Clerkenwell, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


WORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS, or General Foreman 
in a small firm. Good joiner and staircase-hand. First-rate draughts- 
map. Can set out work, and take charge of a job. Terms moderate. 
Town or country.—Adaress, C. H. 41, Artesian-road, Bayswater, W. 


ANTED, by a strong active Young Man, 

aged 24, a permanent SITUATION as CARPENTER. Wages, 
5d. an hour, in London or suburbs, Isa good scholar and penman. 
Could fill up spare time in the office if required. Good ch ter.— 
Address, 965, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


W ANIED, as PLUMBER or good 


























THREE-BRANCH HAND, a SITUATION or JOB, Wages, 
8d. per hour,—Address, W. L. 2, Triangle-terrace, West-street, South 
Hackney, E. 


ANTED, by a steady, persevering Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of WORKS, or Charg 

ofa Job. Aged 25 Carpenter by trade. Good reference from las 

employer and architect.--Address, H. H. Mr. West, 20, Gray’s-inn 
chambers, Holborn. 


10 LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Can survey, level, and is a fair 
draughteman, First-class references can be given. Two years in 
resent situation, and six years in last. Aged 24.—Address, J.8, B. 
ost-office, Bath. 


TO SAWMILL PROPRIETORS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a steady Man (a Scotsman), 


a SITUATION, to work or take charge of sawmill ma- 
chinery, Can work, sharpen, punch, and hammer any saws, repair 
and work most machinery in a sawmill and joiners’ work.—Address, 
1,051, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 











TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


MPLOYMENT, WANTED, by an ex- 
perienced PLUMBER, in all its branches. Is willing to fill 
up time in Gasfitting. First-class reference from last employer.—# 





7 TIMBER MERCHANTS, SAW. 


MILL PROPRIETORS, and OTHERS.—FINSBURY.—TO Be 
SOLD, valuable LEASEHOLD SAW-M ILLS, with the MACHINERY 
and GOODWILL of an old-established BUSINESS in full operation, 
most centrally situate and in the midst of a large manufacturing 
neighbourhood. The premises comprise an areato’ 16,500 feet, in. 
eluding the saw-mill, a good dwelling-houze, and 4-stall stable, with 
hay-loft, &c.; a spacious ware-room, well lighted, 70 ft. by 45 fog 
with abundance of other undercover stowage, se 47 {years, at a 
ground rent of 87. per annum.—Apply to Messrs, HARDs 
VAUGHAN, & LEIFCHILD, Auctioneers aud Surveyors, 62, Moor. 
gate-street, E.C. and Greenwich, 8.E. 


r ] 10 CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS 
CARPENTERS, and OTHERS.—PARK ROAD, FREEMAN 

SOUTHAMPION.—TO BE LET, desirable and extensive BUSINEsg 
PREMISEs, comprising large yard, workshops, sawpits. stable 
coach-house and shed, with excellent dwelling-house, and walled-in 
garden, well stocked and very productive, for many years in the 
occupation of the late Mr. T. Philps, builder and contractor. Kent 
moderate,—Apply to Mr. R. F. PRANGLEY, Auctioneer and Estate 
Agent, 7, Upper Prospect-place; or to Mr. G. GEDDE3, Surveyor 
one of the Executors), the Town Quay, Southam ptoa, 











T° PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, andj 


GLAZIER3—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a genuine BUSINEge, 
in fa'l work, situate in a flourishing village in the Midland 
Counties, established over fifty years. Secured by lease, at a 
nominal rent. Incoming (by valuatiou), including goodwill, about 
2501. Satisfactory reasons given for leaving.—For further particu. 
lars, apply to T. 8. MUDDEMAN, Aucti and Busi Ageat, 
No. 22, Newland, Northampton. 


AW MILLS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, 
one of the oldest STEAM SAWING and PLANING MILIS in 
London. The present proprietor has carried the business on for up. 
wards of twenty-five years, and is now retiring. A responsible 
tenant with 7002. or 80(7. at command, would be admitted on easy 
terms.—Applications from principals. or their solicitors, may be 
oe rv ene RICE, BROTHERS, No. 2, |Adelaide-place, London 
.ldge, BU, 

















Address, K. E. Mr. Magenis, Post-office, York-road, Batt s.W, 


THOROUGHLY-QUALIFIED General 


ASSISTANT seeks an RNGAGEMENT in Town. Accustomed 
to prepare working and detail drawings, and to work out rough 
sketches, Also verspective, surveying, levelling, &c, — Address, 
W. 8. 43, Myddelton-square, E.C.! 


O ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTORS, 

&c.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, the BUSINESS and GOODWILL 
ofan ARCHITECTURAL SCULPYLOR, of good standing. Situated in 
Londov. This is really a first-rate opportunity forany one. Gvod 
reasons for the sale.—Address, Mr. A. EMSDEN, 6, Montague-road, 
Dalston, L nion, N.E, 


PRACTICAL BRICKLAYER is open 

to an ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT FOREMAN or WORK- 

MAN. Well up in contract and speculating. Can prepare plans, 

measure, and take out quantities, Town or country. Good refer- 

— Wages liberai.—Address, O. B. Post-otfice, Kingsten-on- 
ames, 


RESPECTABLE MAN (Married) wishes 

for a permanent SITUATION as CARPENTER on an Fstate 
or otherwise. Good references. W-ges 2ls. 3 week.—Address, A. B, 
Post-office, Acton, W. 

















TO BUILDERS, &, 
S MILL FOREMAN, or to WORK 


ONE or MORE MACHINES. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Last situation seven years. Cabinetmaker. Good saw-sharpener.— 
Address, W. V. 28, Burton-crescent, Euston: road. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT desires an EN- 
GAGEMENYS, in town or country. Fair draughtsman and 
colourist. Five years’ experience. Moderate salary. — Address, 
BURVEYOR, 443, Mile End-roau, E. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


N efficient Architect and Surveyor’s and 
Lavd Surveyor’s ASSISTANT requires an ENGAGEMENT. 
Address, G. P. 6, Woburn-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


A NEAT and expeditious DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, of four —— experience, requires a RE-ENGAGE- 
* Aekk rv 











MENT. e prep of working and compet tion 
drawings. Well recommended,—Address, FRANCIS, 35, Queen’s- 
road, Peckham, 8.E. 


GOOD PLUMBER is in want of a 


ITUATION or JOB. Can fi'l up time at other branches.— 
Address, PLUMBER, 63 Marylebone-lane, W. 


TO BUILUERS. 


A YOUNG MAN from the Country, a 











CARPENTER, WaNTS a SITUaTION. He is a good pen- 
man, quick at accounts, and an upright and industrious character.— 
Address. J. E. 9, Tnanet-place, Straud, Tempie-bar, London. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 


energetic FOREMAN of WORKS. Town or country job.— 
Address, ALPHA, 15, Sc. George’s-road, Notting-hill, London, W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 


MAN PAINTER, by a thoroughly practical grainer 
writer, &c.— Address, H. B. 2, Upper March, Stangate, Lambeth. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by an_ experienced 

ASSISTANT, an immediate ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare 
and fnish drawings from rough sketches, Italian style, and can 
make out details, Has some knowledge of Gothic, and can make 
perspective drawings. Salary moderate.—Address, J. M.C, 3, Iron- 
monger-street, Stamford, Lincolnshire 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE. —A Sur- 


veyor of great experience in Measuring, Estimating, avd 
Quantities, will be glad to give TEMPORARY ASSISTANCK. Has 
had great practical experience in taking and arranging extras and 
omissions, Would undertake the books and accounts of a Builder. 
Address, SURVEYOR, 116, Camden-road, N.W. 








TO DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGING MANUFACTURERS.§ 
if bam Advertiser, with many years’ experi- 


ence in first-class establishments, is open to an ENGAGEMENT 
as SALESMAN, MANAGER, PRACTICAL FOREMAN, or other- 
wise. Thorough knowledge of buying, estimating, and every detail. 
Considered of good taste. Permanent appointment being the prin- 
cipal . derate remuneration accepted. — Addre:s, 
ALBERT R, 24, Cheyne-walk, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
N experienced Man wishes an ENGAGE 
MENT as FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Has a thorough know 
ledge of painting in all its branches, Upwards of fourteen years lead § 
ing man in a West-end firm. No objection to fill up time in paint- 
ing, gilding, &c. Total Abstainer. Age 42.—Address, A. B. 17, 
Munster-street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 


THOROUGHLY experienced London 

GRAINER and MARBLER is desirous of meeting with a 
SITUATION or JOB, Can be well recommended and specimens of 
work seen. Jobs promptly attended in Town or country. Half 
os ra paid.—Address, G. G. 53, Whittield-street, Tottenham- 
court-road. 








TO LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. 


GENTLEMAN, who is a good SUR- 

VEYOR and neat DRAUGHTSMAN, is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT. Is well upin either field or office work.—Apply to 
A. H. DAVIS, Bickmarsh Hall, Alcester, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


A SUPERIOR DRAUGHTSMAN, 
DESIGNER, and thoroughly-qualified ASSISTANT is at 

liberty to accept a temporary or permanent ENGAGEMENT.— 

Address, ARCHITEC!, 58, Stanley-street, E.cleston-square, 8.W. 


A PRACTICAL LONDON FOREMAN 
will be open to an ENGAGEMENT on the 20th as SHOP. 
Fu REMAN of JOINERS, GENER 4L FOREMAN, or Charge of a Job 
Is a good draughtsman, quick at setting out work, makivg working 
and detail drawings, Has a good knowledge of machiuery. First- 











ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c, 


TO 
[HE Advertiser, aged 25, seeks a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT, CLERK, &c. Neat 
draughtsman. Quick at accounts and the general routine of an 
office. Fair bookkeeper. Undeniable references, Salary moderate. 
Address, A, B, 26, Boone-street Lee, Kent, 8,E, 


class refi .—J. H, M. Foreman, Hockri!, Bishop’s Stortford. 


FIRST-CLASS ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN and DESIGNER OFFERS his SEKViCES. 
Artistic perspectives, competition, working aud detail drawings, 
&c. Lessons in practical drawing and perspective, — Address, 








ARCHITECT, care of Mr Newnham, 91, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 





O STONE MASONS.—A_ BUSINESS 


TO LET in the country.—Address, A. M. Office of “The 
Builder.” 


O PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, and GAS- 


FITTERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a snug BUSINESS, in the 
rising town aud wateiing-place of {Whitby. Stock small and well 
selected, To an enterprising young man this isa rare opportunity, 
Apply to GEO. ANDERSON, Whitby, Yorkshire. 














ORTGAGES. — MR. HAYNES ha 
Clients prepared to ADVANCE SUMS of MONEY to any 

amovnt on MORTGAGE of FREK#HOLD and LEASKHOLD PRO 
PERTY, and upon Deposit of Deeds. ADVANCES made on UN- 
FINISHED PROPERTY. £everal eligible Plots of Freehold Land 
to be Let on Building Leases, with ADVANCRS.—JOHN F, 
HAYNES, Solicitor, 3, Warwick-court, Gray’s-ino, W.C. 


EOMETRICAL and ENCAUDSTIO 

TILES. — HARGREAVES, CRAVEN, DUNNILL, & 00, 

Limited), JACKFIELD WORKS, near BROSELEY, SALOP.—Pave- 
ments, Ecclesiastical and Domestic, made from the celebrated 





Clays of Broseley, imperishable in their nature and of great beauty 
in design. Pattern Sheets, Special Designs, and Estimates on 
application. 





DOULTON’S 
MPROVED DAMP-PROOF COURSE 


SECURES CONTINUOUS VENTILATION 











A LARGE TO suit 
STOCK ANY 
ALWAYS THICKNESS 
ON OF 
HAND, WALL, 








[-p4*t PROOF COURSE, 


“TAYLOR’S PATENT.” 


TO PREVENT DAMP RISING UP WALLS THE 
JOINT MUST BE KEPT CLEAR, IT THUS FORMS 
AN AIR PASSAGE; ON ANY OTHER PRINCIPLE 


| iu 


IT IS INEFFECTUAL, 


pe 


| 





hes 
Made In vitrified slabs of stoneware, 1 inch, 1} inch, or 3 inc 
thick, in lengths to suit walls of various widths, and perforated for 
ventilation. Delivered from London or Tamworth, 
All communications to be the 


BROOMHALL TILE & BRICK CO. Limited, 


Cox’s Wharf, Upper Ground-st. Blackfriars, 8.B- 
Es‘imates for PATENT ROOFING TILES, laid complete, 
part of the kingdom. See last week’s Advertisome- at the 
These Goods are now on view in the PuTTERY GALLER 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 








